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MOUNTED SERVICE SECTION 





IRST LIEUTENANT HENRY R. ADAIR, Tenth Cav- 
alry, lost his life at the hands of Carranzista soldiers, 

near Carrizal, Mexico, June 21, 1916. He was a graduate of 
both the First and Second Year Courses at the Mounted Ser- 
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vice School, and was not only a fine type of cavalry officer, but 
embodied in his life and character all the attributes which make 
the perfect ‘‘officer and gentleman.”’ 

On the occasion of his funeral at Portland, Oregon, the 
following poem by Dean Collins, appeared in the Portland, 
Oregonian. In the House of Representatives, on July 29, 
1916, Representative Rogers, read the poem as part of his speech 
on the Mexican situation and evoked much applause. 


ADAIR OF CARRIZAL. | 


I had thought our hearts would leap, Adair, 

That our hands would clutch at the sword and gun; 
I had thought that our spirit of old would flare 

At the tale of the deed that you have done. 
But silent we walk and silent you lie, 

And ‘‘ Peace,”’ says the bishop above your pall— 
But the blood you shed is red, how red! 

Red on the sands of Carrizal. 


I had thought we would rise on the wings of fame; 
That a river of swords would southward flow, 

And voices of battle would cry your name, 
As they cried the name of the Alamo. 

But we mutter our prayers for the rest of your soul— 
And now shall rest on your spirit fall 

When we bow the head, while the blood you shed 
Cries from the sands of Carrizal! 


I had thought—but my thoughts were lies, Adair, 
For my heart was not with that art imbued 

That fashions a diplomatic snare 
To throttle a nation’s gratitude. 

The statesmen build up the forms of peace, 
Where words look large and where lives look small, 

While my hot cheeks flame with the blush of shame 
For the cry, unanswered, from Carrizal. 


The funeral honors are done, Adair, 
And under the earth your body lies; 
Thrilling and sweet on the vibrant air 
That last long wail of the bugle dies. 
‘Well was your duty done, Adair, 
And duty to us alone may call; 
And the blood you shed, how red, how red! 
Cries like a bugle from Carrizal. 











CAVALRY MOBILITY. 


]* a well written editorial on Material for Field Service, our 
esteemed contemporary The Infantry Journal discusses the 
wonderful results accomplished in the concentration of in- 
fantry units by the use of motor transportation. This has 
indeed been one of the remarkable developments of the great 
war in Europe, and even in our little campaign in Mexico, 
it has been demonstrated that where adequate and easily re- 
repaired roads, exist, the mobility of all arms has been in- 
creased by the use of the omnipresent motor-truck. And 
granted, also, that we have motor transports while our pos- 
sible adversaries have none, such expedients for rapid con- 
centration and supply, will have a most important bearing on 
military operation, especially where rail transport is lacking. 
But in the course of its interesting discussion, The Infantry 
Journal rather fails to “‘stick to its knitting” in the following 
statement: 


“ce 


The difficulties of supply, already serious enough in the infantry divi- 
sion, will be enormously increased in the case of the cavalry division. The 
latter comprises more than 12,000 animals for riding and draft purposes, 
and its daily requirements in the way of forage will be 276,000 pounds. One 
day’s forage for a cavalry division will therefore require more than 100 wagons. 
When to this is added other special requirements in the supply of mounted 
organizations, such as horseshoes, veterinary supplies, horse equipment. etc., 
it can be seen that the difficulties of supply may become so great as almost to 
immobilize these units.* 


We cannot presume that our contemporary refers to such 
a serious state of affairs during a campaign in our own country, 
because a rapid maneuvering of cavalry divisions using wheeled 
transportation hauling practically the same food and forage 
ration as now obtains, is an old story. The cavalry divisions 
of Sheridan, Stuart, and James H. Wilson, have vena never 
been criticized for lack of mobility. 


*The italics are our’s. 
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If reference is had to the difficulties of a campaign in 
Mexico, it cannot but be apparent that wherever roads exist 
over which motor transport can be used, the mobility of cav- 
alry will be tremendously increased in the same relative pro- 
portion as that of other arms; rations and forage will meet 
tired troopers and their mounts at convenient bases and sub- 
bases with astonishing regularity and ease; and the less im- 
portant articles of the trooper’s packed saddle, may even per- 
chance find a convient lodgment on the willling motor-truck, 
to lighten the burden of the tired horse. 

Where roads do not exist or where they are so inferior as 
to forbid the use of motor transport—and this, we take it, 
is what the Infantry Journal particularly refers to, all arms of 
the service will necessarily suffer in mobility, because of the 
difficulty of supply; the cavalry and field artillery more so, 
because of the weight and bulk of the forage ration. Then 
will it be imperative as in all campaigns such as the Mexican 
terrain offers, to keep the railroads in operation, and for 
the cavalry, at least, to live wholly or in part off the country. 

In Mexico, corn is a staple article of food for both man 
and beast, and is readily procurable by the payment of Ameri- 
can money; while the grazing for mounted troops varies from 
poor to excellent, with the locality and rainfall. Proof of the 
practicability of local supply for a limited time and in limited 
degree, appears in the successful provisioning of a provisional 
cavalry division of two brigades for a period of some five months 
operating in Mexico some two hundred miles from its principal 
base. This achievement was accentuated by the remarkable 
cutting loose by our cavalry from all communications for weeks 
at a time, and living entirely off the country—the most mobile 
force for offensive warfare in such a country as Mexico, that 
could possibly be organized. 

No, we confess that we can hardly conceive of a situation 
on the American continent, unless it be the tropical jungles 
of South America, where cavalry divisions organized, armed, 
equipped, and trained as are our cavalry, would be in danger 
of immobilization by reason of the problem of supply. In 
Mexico as well as more normal terrain, our principal battles 
will always be fought by our splendid infantry and field artillery. 
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But for rapid operations against a mounted enemy in such 
country as Mexico, cavalry is the only arm which will meet 
the situation away from good roads and the ubiquitous motor- 
truck. 

And this, we take it, is why the wise forethought of the 
War Department and Congress, has provided a substantial 
increase in cavalry—making possible the organization of such 
a force that while the use of motor-trucks will many times increase 
its mobility, the lack of such trucks will nevertheless leave the arm 
immeasurably more mobile than any other arm which military ex- 
perience and ingenuity has as yet been able to develop and organize. 
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PROBATIONARY OFFICERS. 


KEEN observer at one of the citizen training camps modeled 
after the Plattsburg idea, cannot help but be struck 
with the wonderful change which comes over all classes of re- 
cruits through the medium of patient, uniform, intensive train- 
ing, under intelligent, painstaking, tactful officers. This mould- 
ing of the mass is all the more remarkable when one considers 
the widely different trades and professions represented by these 
volunteer soldiers; and how, after the application of the system, 
their physical carriage, mental alertness, and intelligent per- 
formance of allotted tasks, is improved a thousand fold. 

The American initiative, the characteristic Yankee think- 
for-yourself resourcefulness is still present, but chastened and 
immeasurably enhanced in its usefulness to the engine of de- 
struction called an army, by wise subordination to the will of 
the one who is held responsible by the country for all moves 
in the game of life and death. 

Why is it then, that in the appointment of our junior 
officers—other than graduates of the Military Academy— 
we are perhaps the only one of the great nations which requires 
the officer-recruits to join the colors without a day of military 
instruction ? 

Reply is perhaps made that after joining their organiza- 
tions, these ambitious young men will absorb from day to day, 
a tremendous amount of knowledge through observation and 
practice. And besides, ‘‘the troops need ’em!”’ It is feared 
that the latter reason is too often the underlying motive for 
this ‘“‘throwing the man overboard to teach him to swim” 
method. 

Anyone who has observed the pathetic and oftentimes 
pitiful efforts of the boy lieutenants from civil life to get to 
the bottom of things military during these first rough months 
with the colors, cannot help but be convinced that the system 
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is not good. It is unfair to the embryo officer, and a waste 
of potential energy in the military system. The boy tries hard 
enough; he usually bends over backward in his efforts to please, 
But he usually works at cross-purposes, he is subjected through 
his woeful ignorance and many mistakes, to a certain amount of 
humiliation in the eyes of his own soldiers, and the ideal com- 
pany commander, who lays out for his subalterns a wise scheme 
of theoretical and practical study and requires them to keep to 
it, is not to be found in any great numbers in our service. 

Besides, the element of competition, that stimulating 
factor which energizes all of us and which enables the youngster 
to measure himself alongside his fellows, is almost entirely 
lacking. 

How then shall we impart a system of uniform, fairly 
competitive training; well-balanced as to relative theory and 
practice; and yet covering such a minimum of time, as will 
not deprive the clamoring organizations for an unreasonably 
long period of the services of their junior lieutenants? 

For some years a successful system has been followed in 
the Coast Artillery Corps by sending the newly appointed 
officers to Fort Monroe for a period of intensive training; 
and there seems no good reason why a similar system should 
not hold good for the mobile army, by requiring second lieuten- 
ants of infantry from civil life and the army to go to Fort Leaven- 
worth, and of the mounted service to Fort Riley and Fort Sill, 
for intensive work of this character. 

The course need not be long; it need not last more than 
three months. And to make it truly intensive, as well as cut 
loose from all those artificial obstacles which ordinarily hamper 
such work in our service, these officer-cadets should be treated 
somewhat as cadets—lodged and messed in barracks or in 
camp, receive a minimum of drill with rifle, pistol, and saber, 
and study mess-management and the conservation of the ra- 
tion; but spend most of their time in learning to march and ride, 
in theoretical and practical work involving guard-duty and the 
drill regulations of their arm, in hearing talks on various useful 
subjects not always found in books, and in instruction in such 
elementary problems in minor tactics as would ordinarily 
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fall to the lot of a young officer who has never before com- 
manded even a corporal’s squad. 

Judging from the results at Plattsburg and elsewhere, 
the officer-graduates of such training schools would be im- 
measurably more useful to their captains at the end of the 
three-month’s period, than if left to the present haphazard 
method. Soimportant is this preliminary training in our eyes 
this application of first principles at the most impressionistic 
period in the young officers’ career, that no conditions of field 
service, not even a state of war itself, should be allowed to in- 
terfere withit. For there is another side to the shield, and that 
is the almost criminal responsibility of entrusting the lives of 
soldiers in the hands of those who through no fault of their own, 
have absolutely no military experience antedating their appoint- 
ment in the most responsible of all professions. For more than 
any other calling, be it law, medicine, theology, engineering, 
the military profession holds in the hollow of its mighty hand, 
the awful responsibility for thousands of helpless but precious 
lives; and this, we take it, places the training of the probationary 
officer, in a class distinct from all others. 

The matter needs renewed consideration at the hands of 
our military authorities, for it may be recalled that General 
Wood, when Chief of Staff, maintained that no officer should 
be sent to troops who had not had a reasonable period of in- 
tensive training to fit him for the discharge of the elementary 
duties of an officer. It was planned at that time to send 
civilian appointees for the coast artillery to Fort Monroe, and 
for the mobile army to Fort Leavenworth. The law officers 
of the government decided that the manchu law would prevent 
the detachment of these young officers until they had served 
two years with troops, and of course the same ruling would now 
hold good. It therefore behooves the War Department to 
have the law changed, so that this absurdity in our military 
service—the impossibility under the law, of sending unin- 
structed officers to school for three months before entrusting 
them with the lives of our soldiers, may be remedied. 








GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


HE cavalry service has some right to be proud of the fact 

that the commander-in-chief of the British armies in 

France, is, like his predecessor Sir John French, a product of 
the cavalry arm. 

After graduating from Oxford, young Haig joined the 
7th Hussars in the year 1885, took part in the Nile Expedition 
under Kitchener, and saw a great deal of that active service 
which usually falls to the lot of a cavalry officer in a country 
which, like Egypt, as well as Mexico, calls for all the resource- 
fulness and initiative possible, to overcome the difficulty which 
cannot be forseen. 

During the Boer War, General Haig was chief of staff for 
General French, in the brilliant operations of the cavalry divi- 
sion, and was subsequently made Director of Military Training 
in the British War Office in a determined effort to correct 
defects in training brought to light by the South African War. 

Later, General Haig was made chief of staff of the military 
forces in India, and as a result of his work there, more especially 
certain staff rides under his supervision, he produced the im- 
portant work—Cavalry Studies, Strategical and Tactical, a pro- 
fessional treatise on cavalry which is not alone authoritative in 
Great Britain, but is used as a book of reference in our own 
Army Service Schools. 

In 1911, when not yet fifty years of age, General Haig 
was appointed to the important and much coveted Aldershot 
command, one of the very youngest brigadier generals in the 
entire British army. 

During the present great war, he was repeatedly mentioned 
in orders and despatches by General French for especially 
distinguished and valuable service. During the retreat from 
Mons for the ‘‘skillful manner in which Sir Douglas Haig ex- 
tricated his corps from an exceptionally difficult position in the 
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darkness of the night;’’ at the Aisne the action of his corps 
was ‘‘of so skillful, bold, and decisive a character that he 
gained positions which alone have enabled me (General French) 
to maintain my position for more than three weeks of severe 
fighting on the north bank of the river.’’ He was praised 
again for his work at Ypres and at Neuve Chapelle, and when 
General French chose to be transferred to another field of use- 
fulness, there was really no other prominent or logical candidate 
but General Haig in the public eye, to fill the tremendously 
responsible position of leading the British armies against the 
Teutonic allies. 

We call attention with some pride to the fact that General 
Haig is a product of that service for which this JOURNAL 
stands sponsor, not because the cavalry arm or any other arm 
has or should have a monopoly of the grade of general officer; 
but to point out what is borne out by the military history of 
all time—that great commanders are developed independently 
of the arm of the service to which they have belonged and in 
which they have been trained. We canot say, nowadays, that 
the technical impress of any one arm makes generals, or that 
necessarily any one branch of the military service should gradu- 
ate more general officers than another. 

Rather is it a real fact that the qualities which make up 
the successful general are most of all dependent upon character 
and mentality, especially character; and that the possession of 
these two exceptional traits, backed up by experience with all 
arms and a proper physique, go very far towards bringing to 
the front the man of the hour. 




















FIELD NOTES FROM MEXICO AND BORDER. 


Field Tests. 

1)" regiment has been having the very hardest kind 
of service in northern Mexico, operating in all kinds 

of country, under a great variety of conditions, separated from 

our wagons for two months at a time; and the lessons have 

been brought home to us hard.” 

Lariat and Picket Pin. ‘‘These have proved indispen- 
sable. Some idea may be gained of the use to which these 
articles were put when I state that every lariat in Troops 
and —— (Major T.’s command) were worn out in the 
expedition to P. When they were gone, we bought such Mexi- 
can rope as we could find; made ground picket-lines out of 





horsehide, etc. 

‘“The new issue lariat is very poor. I was told by a mem- 
ber of the 1912 Equipment Board that this new lariat had 
greater tensile strength than the old one, but this is no test. 
The lariat which will last longest, when horses stamp and paw, 
is the one we want.” 

Halter Tie Rope. ‘‘These do not last long when the 
animals are tied to a ground-line. I think it no exaggeration 
to say that one good leather halter-shank will outlast ten tie- 
ropes.”’ 

The Web Bandoleer. ‘‘Our troops did not have these, 
but we have constantly wished for them. We left our base 
carrying cotton bandoleers. These were so worn when we 
reached X. (125 miles), that we repacked them, taking new 
ones for the expedition south. It was only a short time when 
these too, were so worn that we lost much ammunition along 
the trail, and were compelled to carry ammunition in the 
saddlebags. We now have a lot of loose ammunition, with no 
means of carrying extra ammunition on the person, should we 
go into action. I know of no article more necessary to us 
now, than the web bandoleer.”’ 
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The Halter. ‘‘Our experience leads us to believe that a 
good leather halter is the only one that will stand the wear 
and tear of field service. I think the halter-bridle (new equip- 
ment), has not proved durable enough.” 

The Canteen. ‘‘For our arm, I believe the old-issue can- 
teen to be better than the new (1912 equipment). It will not 
keep water cool, but it lasts well.” 

The Meat Can. ‘‘Only the tin meat-can should be con- 
sidered. The aluminum model will not last long when indi- 
vidual cooking must be resorted to.”’ 

The Cup. ‘‘The old deep model is by far the best. It 
should be of tz.” 

Stirrups. ‘“‘I have been told that a new stirrup, having 
a hood that can be removed, has been devised. I think this 
an excellent idea.”’ 

The Saddle. ‘‘We have had a wonderful opportunity to 
see how the old McClellan saddle works on horses much re- 
duced in weight by arduous work on slim rations. It certainly 
does not fill the bill. The saddle proposed by the Cavalry Equip- 
ment Board seems excellent to me, and I hope it is adopted.” 

Carbine. ‘‘Have been interested in the articie on Cavalry 
Equipment in the April number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. * * 
I fear the carrying of the rifle on the back, will result in a lot 
of kicking! I have been sounding the views of a number of 
good cavalrymen here, and they, like myself, favor a carbine. 
You could then carry it in a boot hanging vertically in rear of 
the leg. The infantry naturally have to retain the long rifle 
on which to carry the bayonet, which of course does not apply 
to the cavalry.”’ 

Guidon Head. ‘‘A recommendation was made to the 
former Cavalry Equipment Board, which they appeared to 
approve, but which they failed to carry out, to add to the 
guidon-staff a knife-head of some kind, so as to convert it into 
a good lance. As matters now stand, the guidon bearer is 
helpless, when, with a little addition to his guidon staff, he could 
be made a good lancer. This war-head could be attached to 
the tip of the guidon-staff in campaign only, using the present 
head for ordinary use.” 
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Officers’ Saddle, Ordnance Model. ‘‘I have been riding the 
new Ordnance field saddle, modeled after the Saunur type, 
and am more than pleased with it. It is very comfortable 
for the horse and the rider. I have not been able to try it in 
the rain, for rain is a rarity along this portion of the border; 
but I have soaked it in water, and allowed it to dry under me 
on the march. There was no blistering noticeable. * * * 
Several other offers have ridden my saddle, and all are very 
much pleased with it.” 

Clothing. ‘‘The men like to wear a large handkerchief 
around their necks as a protection against the sun and the 
dirt. Many Americans and Mexicans wear a handekrchief over 
the nose and mouth to keep out the dust which irritates the 
membrane of the nostrils and throat. Goggles are worn by 
many people; the best type is that with amber glass and 
side protection. Low shoes are both unsanitary and un- 
comfortable; many of the officers and some of the enlisted 
men are wearing boots. Personally I think them very good; 
they are comfortable, and keep out the dust better than shoes 
and leggings, or the regulation boots.”’ 

Clothing. ‘‘The sweater has been found of little use and 
less warmth, a fact known before this to anyone who has worn 
one on a cold day. 

“The leather legging has been found unsatisfactory. It 
is cheaply made and does not stand the gaff. It wears out the ~ 
back of the shoe. I believe that a type of high, laced, hunting- 
boot with hob-nailed sole, will be strongly recommended. 

“The material of which breeches is made is too light, 
both in olive-drab and khaki. I believe a double seat and 
leather reinforcement at knee, such as is used at the M. S. S. 
would be far better. There has been some little agitation 
to have breeches lace down the side instead of the front, but 
I do not believe the objection to the front lacing would hold, 
were a laced boot adopted, as the fault lies in strapping a stiff 
puttee too tightly, and drawing the eyelets in breeches into the 
shin bones. 

‘‘A short coat for field service will be almost universally 
recommended. Canvas, blanket-lined, with shawl collar seems 
to meet with most approval.”’ 
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Horse Equipment. ‘‘My outfit is equipped with the ‘Davis’ 
(1912) saddle, and I have heard but one man say he liked it. 
The seat is uncomfortable, and there are far too many buckles, 
snaps, and straps, to adjust, especially at night.”’ 

Rifle Carrier. ‘‘The average soldier is scared of this 
‘Old Oaken Bucket’ (1912) arrangement for carrying the rifle, 
as they know that while it works in theory, it does not do so 
in practice. Many favor carrying the rifle under the leg as of 
old, with a strap from the end of the boot under horse’s belly to 
offside cantle-ring to steady it. Have been preaching carrying 
the rifle on the trooper’s back with the arrangement which the 
Rock Island Board sent to Fort Riley for trial, and believe the 
service would come to it if given a fair try-out.”’ 

Lariat and Picket Pin. ‘‘Both these articles have been 
invaluable, not from the fact that horses were lariated out 
much, but because several lariats put together make a good 
picket-line. Lariats also make good halter-shanks when 
hungry horses eat their tie-ropes, which is of common occur- 
ence. I heard one officer propose a jointed picket-line, to be 
carried in three-foot sections, a section to be placed in front fold 
of. saddle-blanket. It sounds reasonable, but do not know 
whether it is practicable or not. He claims it would prevent 
the blanket from slipping back. 

‘‘The picket-pin has been most useful as a camp tool, 
when organizations were separated from wagons, as they have 
been most of the time. The same may be said of the intrench- 
ing-tool.”’ 

Cartridge Belts. ‘‘The cartridge belts and web pistol 
magazine pockets wear out very quickly, particularly where 
the bottom of the pocket rubs against anything. In three 
months use in my troop, forty out of sixty magazine pockets 
(for pistol magazine) have worn out to such an extent that it 
is not safe to carry the magazine in them. The leather ones 
(such as are issued for garrison service) are preferable. Out 
of 60 belts, only 10 remain fully serviceable. Of the remaining 
50, 105 of the pockets are so worn or else the catch has pulled 
‘out, that the pockets are unserviceable, for carrying ammuni- 
tion.” 
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Pistol Holster. ‘‘The pistol holster is too long, that is, 
hangs too far down on the leg and wears out where the metal 
swivel attaches holster to hanger.”’ 

Flash Lights. ‘‘Every officer should have a flash light 
with extra batteries, as these things are invaluable for fooling 
around at night. A good pair of auto-glasses, preferable of 
amber-colored isinglass, because the latter will not readily 
break, is a necessity and not a luxury.” 

Stirrups. ‘“‘The knife-tread, open stirrup (steel) is gener- 
ally condemned for the field.” 

Picket Pin. ‘‘Keep the most useful articles of our equip- 
ment, the 1912 picket-pin. Asa picket-pin proper, it is seldom 
used, but is a good handle for the intrenching tool, and is in- 
valuable as a shoeing-hammer, and to drive shelter-tent pins. 

‘“‘A day or so ago, while on a patrol, a member of the patrol 
lost a shoe from his horse’s foot. A few minutes work with the 
picket-pin replaced it and saved a badly broken up foot which 
the horse would have otherwise had, for the trails in this part 
of the country are very rocky and rough.”’ 

Horse Exercise. ‘‘Last March a young second lieutenant 
had just joined his troop on the Mexican border. He came to 
this land of cactus and rattlesnakes from the Mounted Ser- 
vice Schools at Fort Riley, filled with enthusiasm. One Sat- 
urday his troop commander sent him out with the troop for 
horse exercise, instructing him to give them a good work-out. 

“This enthusiastic. young equitator left camp at 7:00 
o'clock A. M., and returned at 12:00 noon, having made exactly 
forty miles! It should be added that none of the horses died!”’ 

The 1912 Cavalry Equipment. ‘‘Isn’t this a great time for 
our cavalry to be going to war? No saddle and no drill regu- 
lations. My squadron is equipped with the 1912 stuff, and I 
am sure we would not last long in campaign. In one troop here, 
fifty-nine of the seventy-nine saddles are defective from a 
crack in the metal part of the tree—the part to which the mov- 
able side-bars are attached. The crack is very slight in most 
cases but is bad in others. I am sure that the Cavalry Equip- 
ment Board can give us a good saddle, if it is given time to 
work it out.” 
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Cartridge Belt Fasteners. ‘‘The Cavalry Equipment Board 
at Rock Island Arsenal, has received several reports concern- 
ing the difficulty of opening the pockets on the web cartridge 
belt under field conditions, the difficulty becoming so serious 
in some cases as to make it impossible to get to the cartridges 
without tearing out the ‘‘glove fastener’? buttons which close 
the pockets. It was at first thought at the Arsenal that the 
trouble lay in not pulling the fasteners open in the right 
direction, or perhaps to the fasteners becoming upset, through 
an accidental blow; but investigation shows that the trouble 
lies in the interior of the button fasteners becoming corroded. 
As a temporary measure troop commanders are advised that a 
drop of oil in each fastener, will overcome the difficulty. 
Meanwhile, a more serviceable fastener for the cartridge pockets 
will be sought.” 

Saddle. ‘‘I think the saddle suggested by the Cavalry 
Equipment Board, a revised McClellan, will be best, as some of 
the Namiquipa Board suggested. The pommel has about two 
inches of useless height, but I don’t believe the arch itself is 
high enough, especially as we get better bred horses with more 
pronounced withers. In the present McClellan the arch 
always spreads a trifle. Then, as the horses run down in weight, 
as ours have, the men find it next to impossible to keep the saddle 
off the withers of some of our best horses. So either a higher 
arch is necessary or else two or three widths in the arches. 

‘‘Most people seem to favor a little more slope to the 
cantle of the saddle (over the old McClellan) and I think it 
would be comfortable and also prevent a tired or lazy trooper 
throwing his weight against it. The side-bars should be a little 
longer.” 

Rifle Carrier. ‘‘A great many men down here (in Mexico) 
say the rifle should be carried as now, but a great many more 
say on the trooper’s back. I think that is undoubtedly so. 

‘‘Most sore withers come on the side opposite from the 
rifle, or the right side. I believe the rifle causes eight out of 
ten sore backs, and I have been carefully watching that point. 

‘“‘T hope the Cavalry Equipment Board insists on the rifle 
being carried on the back of the man. In our troop we have 
done that a great deal, and, also, have switched the rifle-boot 
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from side to side on alternate days, and I must say that I have 
not seen any better horses—or rather better conditioned horses, 
than in this troop. That’s rather boastful, but we have given 
the closest personal attention to the horses. That’s the only 
thing necessary.” 

Thoroughbreds. ‘‘My own horse has done beautifully, 
and he has gone farther than any horse in this regiment, I 
know. Incidentlally, he is a thoroughbred.”’ 

Machine Gun Packs. ‘‘An officer of my regiment who has 
had lots of experience with machine gun units, is bitterly 
opposed to the Ordnance aparejos for the machine gun troop. 
Colonel A proved satisfactorily that machine gun pack mules 
cannot keep up with a cavalry command. Hence, a suitable 
pack should be devised for a horse, similar to the Belgian idea. 
The pack horse can keep up with cavalry on the march.” 

Depletion of Regiments. ‘‘It seems absurd to me to put 
all the old cavalry regiments on their backs for the possible 
so-called advantage of starting the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Cavalry Regiments out as old, trained regiments. We could 
not turn a wheel if we had to, no matter what the emergency. 
Few lieutenants are available for troop duty; all are on special 
duty with the militia. My outfit is scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, occupying half a dozen stations. Regimental 
efficiency is a physical impossibility under the circumstances. 
We are down to eaxctly one officer per troop.” 

Fight at Ojos Azules. Although official details are still 
unavoidable, the march of the squadron of the Eleventh Cav- 
alry under Major Robert L. Howze of that regiment to this 
Mexican town and the subsequent routing of the hostile troops, 
cannot but be accounted one of the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments of the Mexican occupation to date. 

The cavalry left camp at 8:45 o’clock p. M., and was delayed 
two hours at C. After covering thirty-six road miles, it hit the 
enemy just at daylight, but not until, at one and a half miles 
from the town, the head of our column was discovered and be- 
gan to receive some hostile fire, although at first the Mexicans 
believed the American command were Carranzistas. 

For full five minutes our cavalry did not return the fire, 
but employed the time in closing in and maneuvering for such 
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position as would make victory worth while. When the enemy 
realized that the advancing force was American, they became 
so demoralized that they were unable to deliver any aimed or 
controlled fire, and our cavalry pushing rapidly in, rode them 
down and killed many who attempted to get into the wooded 
hills. 

The pursuit was continued for four good miles, until there 
was nothing left to chase, and the result was sixty-one Mexicans 
killed, seventy captured (including wounded), with seventy-five 
Mauser rifles and eighty horses and mules captured. This 
accounted for the greater part of the band. 

The fight was marked by the expert use of the automatic 
pistol by our cavalry, at least forty per cent. of the Mexican 
killed and wounded resulting from its use. By very strenuous 
effort, the American machine guns were gotten into action during 
the last part of the chase. 

The American losses were inappreciable, although six or 
eight troopers had clothing or equipment hit by hostile bullets, 
and four horses were killed or mortally wounded. 

Although the horses of the little American command were 
not in the best condition a the beginning of the hike, due to 
previous marching, all but two went through the thirty-six 
mile march to Ojos Azules, the last one and one-half miles at a 
run, and the four-mile chase successfully. The two animals 
mentioned fell exhausted through fatigue. 

The 1912 Cavalry Equipment. ‘‘The 1912 saddles in this 
troop are not standing the gaff at all. This equipment was 
issued in September, 1914, and at an inspection today (June 30, 
1916), I found fourteen of the steel frames that connect pommel] 
and cantle arch broken. Some were cracked on one side; some 
on both sides; and some broken all the way through.” 

Drowning in Feed Bag. ‘‘We hada peculiar incident here 
recently. During a heavy rain, lightning struck near Lieuten- 
ant X. who wasin camp. He looked out of his tent and sawa 
horse on the picket line pawing madly and rearing. He ran 
down to the line and found the horse drowning, with the feed-bag 
full of water. Horses had just been fed, prior to the storm, 
and the heavy rain had filled the animal’s feed-bag so fast that 


it could not run out.”’ 
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Uniform. ‘‘Officers in Mexico have many new ideas as to 
equipment and uniform. They all want the short overcoat 
and the laced or hunting-boot, of the old Thompson variety.” 

The Soldier’s Mount. ‘‘This service (in Mexico) has 
shown that the compactly built horse stands the campaign much 
better than the tall, leggy type. The horses never even got 
half-feed, and it was a constant effort to keep the big ones on 
the job. The little fellows also did better in the mountains 
and rough places. The cavalry horse should be an animal low 
on his legs, of full form, one that when in low flesh doés not 
show it; a horse whose bone, muscular development, energy, 
and reserve power are denoted by a certain balance not often 
seen in horses over 15 hands 2 inches. The height of the cav- 
alry horse should range between 14—2 and 15—2.”’ 

The Bridle. ‘‘The bridle should be strong and of simple 
construction, with but few buckles; and should admit of the 
use of the bit and bridoon. In the field the curb-bit should 
be left at home, as a horse can drink easily and quickly with 
the snaffle bit in his mouth, when he cannot drink with two 
bits; and for the same reason he can graze with one bit, when 
he cannot with two, it being often dangerous, or through lack 
of time impracticable, to ‘remove the bits from the animals’ 
mouth. Each bridle should be equipped with the link-strap. 
This strap should be attached to the off-snaffle-ring, pass under 
the chin through the near-snaffle-ring, and snap into the bridle 
on: the left side of the horse’s head. In linking, unsnap and 
snap into halter ring of horse on the left. This is not only 
quicker than tying horses together by reins, but it is certain, and 
there is no reason for bungling in moments of excitement.”’ 

The Halter. ‘‘This should be made strong. The nose- 
band should run through a ring attached to the throat-latch 
by a short strap—the tie-chain being snapped into a ring in 
the nose-band. Thus, any strain on the chain simply conveys 
the pull to the animal’s nose, with but little strain on the throat- 
latch. The present halter is constantly breaking at the throat- 
latch. The tying device should be a chain with a snap and 
swivel at each end. In the field, away from salt, horses soon 
chew up leather, webbing, and rope shanks, thus getting loose 
at night and in some instances wandering off and not returning. 
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The chain is durable, will not break, and cannot be eaten, and 
when passed around the animals’ neck on the march is sound- 

, 

The Saddle. ‘‘I believe the McClellan saddle a better 
military saddle than the hinged saddle. The McClellan, how- 
ever, should be changed in certain minor points; the pommel 
arch should be higher and wider, more like the stock saddle. 
All of our saddles are modeled to fit the backs of horses in full 
flesh, while as a matter of fact, horses in campaign are always 
thin. Why not have the saddle made to fit a horse when he 
is thin? The stirrups should be hung about two inches farther 
to the rear, and should have the same tread as now, with the 
hood. The knife-edge metal tread is hard on the feet, and offers 
no protection from the sun, rain, or snow. In emergencies, the 
hood can be used to sole the trooper’s shoes. This campaign 
(in Mexico) has shown that both officers and men must carry 
on their saddles in addition to the usual pack, food and grain 
in quantities never before thought possible; and to do this, the 
saddle must admit of being packed with as little injury to the 
horse as possible. I believe the McClellan saddle can be better 
and easier packed than any other saddle in the service.” 

The Rifle. ‘‘The rifle should be carried on the saddle, 
under the trooper’s leg, on the near side of horse. When car- 
ried with the butt in a bucket, or on the trooper’s back, the 
barrel sloping upwards with the muzzle above the soldier’s 
shoulder, is very apt to catch in low-hanging trees, resulting 
in a heavy and dangerous fall forthe man. This accident has 
happened several times with men equipped with the new equip- 
ment (1912).” 

Bandoleers. ‘‘The cotton bandoleer was never intended to 
be carried day after day over the soldier’s shoulder. This, 
however, has been done in Mexico. We soon found out that 
the friction wore holes in this bandoleer, and much ammunition 
was lost. Each trooper, in addition to his belt, should be is- 
sued two web bandoleers, like those of the new equipment. 
These web bandoleers could be made to take the place of the car- 
tridge-belt suspenders.”’ 

Lariat. ‘“‘Should be retained. A light, but strong, rope, 
similar to the kind used by cowmen. The picket-pin might 


less. 
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well be dispensed with. Hobbles should be issued, as they 
would be a great aid in herding horses, and many times grass 
is the only food a horse can get. The use of hobbles would make 
a stampede impossible.”’ 

Pistol. ‘‘I believe the .45 caliber, Colt’s revolver is a 
better weapon than the automatic pistol. The automatic 
sometimes jams, when the pistol is dirty, and then it is depend- 
ent absolutely on the magazine. Damage or lose the magazine 
and the weapon is useless. It is an arm of two parts, while 
the revolver is all in one piece.”’ 

Sword. ‘‘The present saber or sword is too heavy. I be- 
lieve in a straight, short blade, with a cutting edge, like a ma- 
chete. ‘This weapon would not only be dangerous to an enemy, 
but it would find many usesincamp. A trooper equipped with 
such a tool, could cut a bundle of grass for his horse in short 
order.” 

Breeches. ‘‘They should be reinforced at the knee, so as to 
cover the knee above, below, and to the outer seam. There 
should be also a reinforcement covering the seat. The breeches 
first give away at the knees, and then at the seat.”’ 

Sweater. ‘‘The coat is better, and should have bellows 
pockets.” 

Leggings. ‘‘The leather legging is a failure, in that it soon 
wears out, and is uncomfortable to the average soldier. I 
recommend the adoption of the canvas legging used in 1898, 
with the spat effect over the instep and the strap under the 
instep. This legging for cavalry, should. be reinforced with 
leather on inner side of calf.” 

Shoes. ‘‘Of a less dressy type than at present issued— 
unlined, flesh side out, heavy soles, hob-nailed, with leather 
laces.” 

Shirt. ‘‘Favor the present issue, but with longer shirts. 
The long shirt acts as an abdominal band, is a protection to the 
stomach, and can be used as a suspensory in case of need.”’ 

Canteen. ‘‘I favor the old issue, to be carried on the saddle 
and not in the saddle pocket. The old quart cupis best. The 
Aluminum mess-kit soon melts under daily service in individual 
cooking. The old issue is the best.”’ 
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Rifle. ‘‘The present rifle is too long and too heavy for the 
cavalry. I suggest a carbine, about the size of the old Krag 
carbine, chambered to shoot the same ammunition as the Spring- 
field rifle. 

Pack Transportation. ‘‘Each cavalry troop should have 
five pack mules, equipped: 

1 mule carrying cooking outfit and one day’s rations. 

1 mule carrying horseshoer’s outfit and extra horseshoes. 

1 mule carrying picket-line and extra shoes. 

2 mules carrying rations and forage.”’ 

Individual Cooking. ‘‘This is a mistake. It is better to 
dismount a man and use his horse to pack the cooking outfit. 
When each man does his own cooking, there is a waste of rations, 
sickness, and the horse suffers a certain amount of neglect that 
would not be the case when cooking is central.”’ 











THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT COLUMBUS. 


UCH has appeared from time to time in the public press 
in regard to the attack by Villa bandits on the town of 
Columbus, New Mexico, in March last—some of it true, 
much of it distorted or exaggerated. But comparatively 
little of authenticity has been published, covering the real 
fighting between the outlaws and our cavalry, and the severe 
punishment inflicted on the Mexicans in a pursuit which the 
American cavalry has every reason to view with pride and 
gratification. 

The CAVALRY JOURNAL has therefore taken pains to secure 
the actual facts for its readers, and publishes them here- 
with, without the personal knowledge of any of the partici- 
pants, in order that the true circumstances may be of record 


for all time. 


By dawn of March 9, 1916, most of the Mexican troops which 
had been in possession of the town of Columbus, had been 
driven out, and Colonel Slocum, commanding the Thirteenth 
Cavalry, was holding a hill west of the cavalry camp, the troopers 
firing from a prone position on the retiring bandits, whose left 
flank rested on the railroad tracks. 

As the Mexican force had begun to show signs of demorali- 
zation, the regimental commander gave permission to Major 
Frank Tompkins, Thirteenth Cavalry, to mount up as many 
troopers of Troop ‘‘H,”’ as were available, and pursue. About 
thirty-two enlisted men were gathered together (later reduced 
to twenty-nine), and under Major Tompkins and Captain 
Smyser, eagerly moved south-west from the town, being jo-ned 
en route by Captain George Williams, Adjutant of the regi- 
ment. 

In the dim light of early morning, the Mexican forces 
could barely be seen, withdrawing across the international 
line, and although much delayed by wire fences, the little 
pursuing force endeavored to overtake them by? paralleling 
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the enemy’s march. About 300 yards south of the border 
fence, our troops found a covering detachment of Mexicans 
holding an isolated hill, as a protection for the Mexican left 
flank. The fence was cut east of this hill, and, deployed as 
foragers our cavalry charged the Mexican position with drawn 
pistols. The Mexicans held their ground until our cavalry 
reached the lower slope of the hill, when they broke and ran. 
The American detachment reached the crest of the hill at a 
gallop, dismounted, and opened fire individually with their rifles 
on the fleeing enemy, killing at this point th rty-two Mexicans 
and many of the latter’s horses. This success was undoubtedly 
due to the brave and bold advance of our force in the face of 
many odds, and the expert markmanship which followed. 

The enemy then took up a second position about 1,500 
yards south of the border fence, and Major Tompkins here sent 
back to the regimental commander for permission to use Troop 
““G,” (Captain Stedje) in the pursuit; reply was unavoidably 
delayed for forty-five minutes, and meanwhile Troop ‘‘G”’ 
had moved towards the Border Gate, where firing had been 
heard. Tompkins then resumed the pursuit with his original 
force of twenty-nine troopers, augmented by twenty-seven 
additional soldiers under Lieutenant Castleman, fifty-six men 
in all, with Captains Smyser and Williams accompanying. 

Deploying with wide intervals, the little command advanced 
on the new Mexican position at a fast trot, and at about 400 
yards from the enemy found good shelter for the horses where 
the line dismounted and opened fire. In this second contact 
the Mexican rear-guard was soon driven back upon the main 
body, with a great many killed and wounded. 

The pursuit was again taken up, and in thirty minutes our 
cavalry again hit the Mexican rear-guard, and endeavored at 
short rifle range to turn the enemy’s left flank. Here, the 
squadron commander was slightly wounded in the knee, his 
hat rim was perforated by a bullet, and his horse was slightly 
wounded in the head, showing the close character of the fighting. 

At this stand, the Mexican main columns were plainly vis- 
ible only 800 yards away, so that while the dismounted troopers 
of Troop “‘F”’ fired at this objective, those of Troop ‘‘H” 
held the attention of the Mexican rear-guard using the battle- 
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sight. The latter could not stand the American fire and soon 
withdrew, allowing the pursuit to be resumed. In passing over 
the ground lately occupied by the Mexican main body, our 
cavalry counted twelve of the enemy’s dead on the field. 

At this point and in order to prevent the Mexican rear- 
guard from again taking up a defensive position, the squadron 
commander detached Troop ‘‘F”’ as a flanking detachment to 
parallel the enemy’s line of march, while Troop ‘‘H”’ pressed 
in pursuit of the rear-guard. The latter was soon overtaken, 
but this time on a level plain devoid of cover. Hard pressed 
by our cavalry, and encouraged perhaps, by the. comparative 
weakness of the detachment directly in pursuit (only 29 men), 
the retreat of the Mexican main body was covered by an 
offensive movement by some 300 Mexicans, against the Ameri- 
can position, and the latter, in the face of such numbers, was 
forced to fall back about 400 yards to a stronger position. In 
this withdrawal, our cavalry lost only one horse killed and one 
wounded, and the Mexicans failed to follow up their movement. 

The horses had now covered between twelve and fifteen 
miles and had not been fed or watered for eighteen hours, so 
that this in addition to the fact that the ammunition was run- 
ning low and that the troopers had been fighting for many hours 
without food under a blazing sun, determined the detachment 
commander to withdraw his little command to Columbus, 
where he arrived about noon of March 10th. 

The results were significant: Between seventy-five and 
one hundred dead bandits were counted by the officers of the 
American force, actually killed on Mexican soil, together with 
many killed and wounded horses. The enemy also abandoned 
two machine-guns and many rifles, pistols, ammunition, and 
loot. He was apparently completely demoralized by the de- 
termined pursuit of the insignificant little force, and the moral 
effect of such punishment must have been great. The com- 
mand was absent from Columbus about seven and one-half 
hours, having driven many times its numbers fifteen miles across 
the border, fighting under a tropical sun without food and with- 
out water, other than the little carried in canteens. The 
achievement is something for the entire cavalry arm to pro- 
foundly admire and be proud of. 








A FORCED MARCH.* 


N reply to your letter of July 15th, requesting that I send 

you a description of the little expedition recently made by 

my troop into the San Simon Valley and the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, I take pleasure in submitting the following: 

Late in the afternoon of July 8th, I received orders to 
prepare my troop (‘‘C,” 1st Cavalry), for field service. I 
was instructed to carry on the saddles two day’s ‘“‘reserve 
rations,’ and one ration of grain, as we would have to march 
without transportation of any kind. I was aslo instructed 
that each trooper should carry 150 rounds of rifle ammunition 
but this was later changed to 90 rounds. 

My orders directed me to march to Moore’s Spur in the 
San Simon Valley and investigate reports of a raiding party 
of thirty Mexicans, supposed to be in the Chiricahua Mountains. 
It was reported that this band intended to raid the San Simon 
Valley ranches and the store at Chiricahua Siding on the night 
of July 9th. 

Having watered, fed, and groomed the horses, and the 
men having had their supper, we mounted at 7:30 Pp. M., each 
man fully equipped for the field and carrying the rations, 
grain, and ammunition mentioned above. Contrary to the 
practice of troops in Mexico, we also carried sabers. Having 
been inspected by the colonel, we left Douglas, Arizona, a 
few minutes after seven-thirty, and marched north-east to- 
wards the San Simon Val ey. 

*This interesting account of a forced night-march under difficult weather 
conditions by a distinguished graduate of last year’s class, Mounted Service 
School, was submitted at the express request of the Commandant of the School. 
It not only reflects great credit on the officer making the march, but exem- 
plifies what the Mounted Service School attempts to teach—not alone the art 
of equitation, but the conservation of the energy and endurance of troopers 
and horses under all conditions of service in the field.—Editor. 
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During the early part of the evening we got along very 
well, for although the sky was a mass of heavy, threatening 
clouds, there was enough moon behind them to give us a little 
light. However, when the moon set about 11:00 p. M., it became 
very dark. In fact, I think it was the darkest night I have ever 
tried to travel in, and we had a great deal of difficulty from 
then on until daylight, in finding our way. To add to our 
troubles, it began to rain hard at about the time the moon set, 
which made it very bad footing for the horses. It had 
rained a good deal in that country during the preceding few 
days, and in many places our horses floundered into mud-holes 
up to their bellies, for it was so dark that riders could not see the 
holes or avoid them. ; 

At 5:30 a. M., having marched forty miles, I halted two 
miles north-east of Moore’s Spur in the San Simon Valley. 
I first had the horses’ legs and bellies cleaned of the mud, 
leaving the saddles on. After about twenty minutes, the 
saddles were removed and the horses given a thorough groom- 
ing and later were watered and fed oats. The men then pre- 
pared their breakfasts, after which I caused the horses to be 
grazed until 10:00 a.m. While the animals were grazing, I 
spent my time in making inquiries of the whereabouts of the 
band of Mexicans, of which I wasinsearch. Iwastold that the 
band was in Teck’s Canon, in the Chiricahua Mountains, but 
opinions seemed to differ greatly as to their number and probable 
intentions. 

Having secured a guide, at ten o’clock I set out for Teck’s 
Cation, about fifteen miles north of Moore’s Spur. On arrival 
in the Carfion, I found my so-called ‘‘bandits’’ to be peaceful 
wood-cutters, so that as far as any action was concerned, I 
“‘drew a blank.’’ 

However, my mission was not yet ompleted. My orders 
required me to be at Chiricahua Siding on the night of July 9th— 
10th, the night that the raid was supposed to take place. So 
we marched back to that point, arriving at 4:30 p.M., having 
made thirty miles since 10:00 a. M., and seventy miles since 
7:30 p. M. the night before—twenty-one hours altogether, in- 
including a halt of four and one-half hours. 
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We were met at Chiricahua Siding by wagons containing 
rations and forage, and at this point we bivouacked for the 
night, waiting for the raid which has not occurred up to the 
present writing. The next morning, our mission being com- 
pleted, we marched thirty-one miles into Douglas, arriving 
just at 12:00 o’clock noon, having marched one hundred and one 
miles in forty and one-half hours, seventy miles of which had 
been made in twenty-one hours, carrying all forage and rations 
on our horses. 

On arrival in Douglas, I found that one horse had had his 
withers rather severely bruised, but aside from this small 
disability and several minor contusions, the horses were in 
first-class condition. All were more or less ‘‘tucked-up’’ in the 
bellies, but a good night’s rest and plenty of hay, put them 
in shape to take the road again next day, for a change of station 
to Slaughter’s Ranch. 

It may be of interest to some officers, who are particularly 
fond of well-bred horses, to know that on this trip I rode my 
thoroughbred horse; Lieutenant Sliney, my second lieutenant, 
rode his half-bred mare (thoroughbred—standard bred); and 
ist Sergeant Sorensen rode a three-quarter bred horse. This 
last horse was the same animal with which Sergeant Sorensen 
won the enlisted men’s ‘‘Prize Riding Competition”’ at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition Horse Show and 
Military Tournament in 1915. These three horses were no 
more ‘‘tucked up”’ than the coarse bred horses at the end of the 
trip, and showed a great deal less apparent fatigue. 


Slaughter’s Ranch, J. M. WarnwriGut, 
San Bernardino, Arizona. First Lieutenant, Ist Cavalry, 
Commanding Troop “‘C.”’ 








EARLY EXPERIENCES OF THE FRENCH CAVALRY. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES D. RHODES, U. S. CAVALRY. 


UTHENTIC accounts of the experiences of the French cav- 
alry in the earlier part of the great European war have 
been almost entirely lacking, although enough information has 
filtered through the censors to create a rather well-defined im- 
pression that the mounted troops were so mishandled, over- 
worked, and misunderstood, during the advance into Belgium 
and the subsequent retreat towards Paris, as to require a long 
period of rest and recuperation before being again ready for 
the field. By that time their opportunity had passed. 

There can be no doubt that the French cavalry had a her- 
culean task before it, and the military student can therefore 
look upon their ordinary shortcomings with keen appreciation 
of the enormous difficulties which beset their advance into 
Belgium. Germany’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
coming as it did like a bolt out of a clear sky, set in motion 
aross the frontier an almost irresistible wave of Germany’s 
best troops, moving on a comparatively narrow front with 
flank protected by the North Sea. Cavalry maneuvering on 
a large scale was apparently an impossibility; reconnaissance 
in force meant merely dashing men and horses against the rocks 
of long-range artillery, machine-guns, and small arms fire. 

The following acount by a well-educated and intelligent 
trooper of the 22nd French Dragoon Regiment, throws some new 
light on the impressions and experiences of the French cavalry 
during the first month of the great war. 

The military student, accustomed to the rapid concentra- 
tions of continental troops through railroad transportation 
specially planned for its strategic utility, cannot but be struck 
with the needlessly long marches in getting to the theater of 
operations and later in the operations themselves. 
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‘“‘Each day,’”’ says the narrator, ‘‘we spent ten, fifteen, 
twenty hours in the saddle. One day weactually covered a 
hundred and thirty kilometers in twenty-two hours.” 

With his ‘‘helmet, lance, sword, carbine, and full kit” 
the French dragoon would have difficulty in conserving the 
strength and endurance of his horse under ordinary condi- 
tions. When to this is added a torrid sky, and the covering of 
over one hundred miles between five o’clock in the morning and 
three o'clock the following morning, one can but wonder that 
any useful results were accomplished, commensurate with the 
sacrifices entailed. 

And what was accomplished? The almost continuous 
reconnaissance which this dragoon regiment appears to have 
carried on during the early advance of the German host, seems 
almost devoid of serious contacts with the enemy. One is 
impressed by the phanton like disappearance of the enemy’s 
cavalry; or, if they stood at all, it was to lure the unlucky dra- 
goons into a surprise attack by the German infantry. ‘*Every- 
where, ‘says the writer,’ the enemy’s cavalry gave ground, 
vanished in smoke, became a myth for our regiment, in spite 
of our forced marches.”’ 

The spirit of the French cavalry was admirable, their bold- 
ness and dash cannot be questioned. But considered entirely 
from a military standpoint, one cannot but admire the wise 
frugality with which the commander of the German opposing 
cavalry, conserved the numbers and the endurance of his troops; 
avoiding unnecessary battle, drawing the French troops on 
towards his artillery and machine guns, and in reconnaissance 
work accomplishing through a myriad of small patrols what the 
French cavalry may have tried to accomplish through mass 
formations. 

Although the information at hand is too meager and super- 
ficial to be used as the basis of any accurate estimate of the 
situation which confronted the French cavalry at this period 
of the war, the American cavalry officer cannot help but in- 
dulge in some speculation as to how our own cavalry would 
have handled such a situation. 

In the first place, our troopers would have traveled lighter 
than the French dragoon, and would have subsisted as far as 
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possible on forage and rations furnished by the friendly Belgians. 
The American rifle would have outranged any cavalry carbine 
that either the French or Germans possessed. The forced 
marches, if entirely necessary, would have been made at night, 


on account of the unbearable heat. A retreat on the part of 
the French cavalry was of course inevitable when the enemy’s 
main columns were encountered, even though the French and 
British infantry divisions had been ready tosupport them. But 
with our traditional mobility, the rare markmanship of the 
American trooper, and his natural adaptability to fighting on 
foot when necessary, the American cavalry officer cannot but 
think that our cavalry would have been able to more stubbornly 
contest every mile of the German advance through Belgium and 
towards the French capital, than was the case with the cavalry 
of the allied armies; and would at the end, have been in condi- 
tion to take the field within a reasonable time, when efficient 
cavalry was so sorely needed by the Allies in an endeavor to 


strike the German right flank foiled in its effort to take Paris. 
ACROSS THE BORDER INTO BELGIUM.* 


Sixth August to Fifth September, 1914. 
= was on the 6th of August that we crossed the frontier into 
the Walloon district of Belgium at Muno, to bring suc- 
cour to the Belgians whose territory had just been violated 
by the German Army. 

In turning over my diary, I select this incident from among 
many others and stop to describe it, for it seems but right to 
recall the enthusiastic and touching welcome with which the 
whole people greeted us—a people now, alas; crushed under 
the German heel. We were welcomed with open arms—they 
gave without counting the cost, they threw open their doors to 
us and could not do enough for the French who had come to 
join forces with them and bring them succour. 


*This interesting sketch constitutes the second chapter of the book, Im- 
pressions and Experiences of a French Trooper, by Christian Mallet, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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There is not a trooper in my regiment, not a soldier in our 
whole army, who does not recall that day with feelings of pro- 
found emotion. 

From the time we left Sedan, our ears still ringing with 
the cheers that he sent us on our way from Rheims, we received 
the heartiest of welcomes and good wishes at every village we 
passed through, but once across the frontier we were acclaimed, 
prematurely, as it turned out—as veritable conquerers. 

Cavalry on the march, squadron after squadron, has a 
marked effect on people, and takes the semblance of an invin- 
cible rampart against which any enemy must go down. 

After seventeen hours in the saddle, with helmet, lance, 
carbine, sword and full kit, now by a night-time more than 
disagreeable by reason of an icy cold fog, now under a tropical 
sun which scorched us, all the while in a cloud of dust, tor- 
mented by swarms of midges and horse-flies which hung about 
us, and tortured by the sight of cherry trees heavy with fruit, 
which hung over the road, but the branches of which were out 
of our reach, we approached the frontier. 

On the road we passed all the vehicles in the district 
which had been requisitioned by the military, interminable 
convoys of them, amongst which, irrespective of class, were 
humble peasant carts, old-fashioned shaky barouches, motor 
cars with the crests of their owners blazoned on the doors, all 
filled with oats and forage. 

Aeroplanes followed us and passed ahead of us flying all 
out towards the east. Every now and again we had to draw 
to the side of the road to allow streams of motor omnibuses 
drawn from the streets of Paris, filled with chasseurs* and 
infantry to pass by; and our teeth crunched the fine dust that 
we incessantly breathed. 

At length we passed by a fir wood and a post, painted 
yellow and black, showed us that we were in Belgium; then, 
we came in sight of a village, almost a hamlet, from which, as 
we drew near, there rose a noise, the sound of singing, growing 
louder as we drew near—the Marseillaise sung in welcome as 
all the folk from the country-side gathered at their country’s 
gateway to greet us. 


*Light infantry. 
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All joined in, women, children with shrill voices, even the 
old men. They ran along after us till we reached the place, 
when the song ceased and a thousand voices cried: ‘‘Vive la 
France! Vive les Francais!” with such vigor that the horses 
were startled and cocked their ears in alarm. 

One and all brought us gifts, each according to his or her 
means, fruit, bread, jam, cakes, cigars, and cigarettes, pipes 
and tobacco. I should fill a page with a list of what was thrust 
upon us. To our parched lips women held flagons of wine or 
beer, which refreshed us more perhaps when it ran down our 
cheeks, caked with dust, even than when it found its way down 
our throats, as the jolting of our horses caused us to spill the 
precious liquid. It taxed us to stuff away all the dainties in 
our already overfull pockets, and we stuck cigars into our tunics 
between the buttons, and flowers in the buttonholes. 

A number of French nuns with white head-dresses, like 
huge white birds, presented us with sacred medallions. I 
shall always retain graven on my memory the agony depicted 
in the beautiful, sad eyes of an elderly nun with white hair, who 
held out to me the last of her collection, a scapular of the Virgin 
in a brown wrap, and as she did do, said, to me, ‘‘God guard 
you, my child.”’ 

And in each village we passed through, that day and the 
days. which followed, we met with the same welcome and the 
same generosity. It was the same at Basteigné, at Bertrix, 
at Rochefort, Beauraing, and Ave; indeed everywhere, in the 
towns as in the villages, the crowd hailed us and fed us. Bel- 
gians have handed me boxes of as many as fifty cigarettes. 

After exhausting days of twelve or fourteen hours in the 
saddle, I noticed that the troopers worn out with fatigue, 
suffering from the heat, from hunger and thirst and intolerable 
stiffness, sat up in their’saddles instinctively as we approached 
a village, prompted by an unconscious pride in holding up their 
heads, and I can say, for my part, that such a welcome as we 
received always banished any feelings of fatigue. 

One of our bitterest regrets was having to pass through Bel- 
gium in the reverse direction and to read the dumb surprise 
on the faces of the people who had thought us unconquerable, 
but whose great hearts were full only of commiseration for us, 
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worn out as we were, and who, forgetful of their own anxieties, 
did all in their power to help us. 

A peasant woman, I remember, gave us the whole of her 
provisions, everything that remained in her humble dwelling. 
The enemy were then advancing on our heels in a threatening 
wave, and on my expressing astonishment that she should strip 
her shelves bare in this fashion, she shook her fist towards 
the horizon in a fury of rage and exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, sir, I prefer 
that you should eat my provisions rather than leave a crumb 
of bread.” 

Up till the 19th August we had advanced in Belgium; the 
retreat of the division commenced that same day from 
Gembloux. Wekept on seeking, without success, to get in touch 
with the German cavalry. Nothing but petty combats took 
place with insignificant details, a troop at most, but more often 
with patrols, reconnaissance parties and little groups who 
surrendered on our approach in a contemptible fashion. 

, accompanied by 





I saw a German major, Prince R- 
two or three troopers, surrender themselves while still some 
two hundred metres from one of our weak patrols. They 
threw down their arms and put up their hands. It wasa 
sickening sight. 

Everywhere the enemy’s cavalry gave ground, vanished in 
smoke, became a myth for our regiment, in spite of our forced 
marches. Each day we spent ten, fifteen, twenty hours in the 
saddle. One day we actually covered a hundred and thirty 
kilometres in twenty-two hours, and reached our culminating 
point to the east, almost under the walls of Liege. 

Although we hardly saw any Germans during the first 
month, we could, per contra, follow them by the traces of their 
crimes. 

By day, from village to village, lamentations spread from 
one horizon to the other, and I regret not having noted the 
names of the places which were the scenes of the atrocities of 
whicy Isaw the sequels. I regret not having taken the names of 
the unhappy women whose children, brothers and husbands, 
had been tortured and shot without motive not to speak of the 
assaults of lechery and Sadism of which they had been the vic- 
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tims. They alluded to these in a fury of rage or made an in- 
voluntary confession in an agony of humiliation and grief. 

By night a furrow of fire traced the enemys’ path. The 
Germans burnt everything that was susceptible of being burnt 
—ricks, barns, farms, entire villages, which blazed like torches, 
lighting the country-side with a weird light. 

We entered villages of which nothing remained except 
smoking and calcined stones, before which families who had 
lost their all, grieved and wrung their powerless hands at the 
sight of some black debris which had once been all their joy, 
their hearth and home. 

[ wish particularly to insist that these deeds were not 
the result of accident, for we were daily witnesses of them for 
a whole month. I still shiver when I think of the confidences 
which I have received. The pen may not write down all the 
facts, all the abominations, all the hateful things, all the lowest 
and most degrading filthiness inspired by the imagination of 
crazy erotomaniacs. It was always Sadism which seemed to 
guide their acts and predominate amongst their mis-deeds. 

Here a mother mourned a child, shot for some childish 
prank; there a young girl grieved for her fiance, hung because 
he was of military age; farther on a helpless old man had had 
his house pillaged and had been brutally treated because he had 
nothing else to offer. At every step we heard the story of crime, 
and those guilty deseve to be hung. Such are the things of 
which such an enemy was capable—an enemy who refused com- 
bat, who advanced hastily under cover of night to rob and burn 
a defenseless village, and who seemed to vanish like smoke at the 
approach of our troops, leaving in our hands hardly more than 
some drunken stragglers unable to regain their army, or some 
robbers who had waited behind to rob a house or to violate a 
woman, and had been taken in the act. 

We passed through all that in our endless quest, always 
in the saddle, sleeping two or three hours at night, in an ex- 
asperating search for the German cavalry, which was constantly 
reported to be within gun-shot, but which disappeared by 
enchantment each time we approached. To give an idea of 
what we endured, I have transcribed word for word the notes 
from my field pocket-book describing some of these August 
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days. These notes were written in most cases on horseback 
by the roadside during a halt. 

August 7th. Torrential rain; twelve hours in the saddle; 
we are worn out with fatigue; put up at Basteigné; arrived 
at night. My troopison guard. I mount duty at the bridge; 
we are fed by the populace, nothing to eat from rations. 

August 8th. Reveille 3 o’clock, mounted, a last turn of 
duty at the bridge at 5 o’clock. Departure; rested at midday 
in an open field for dinner. While we were eating, enemy is 
reported near; we follow immediately towards Liege. Don’t 
come up with them. March at night till one in the morning; 
have done one hundred and thirty kilometres and twenty hours 
on horseback; asleep in an open field from two to four. 

August 9th. Torrid heat, men and horses done up; billeted 
at Ave after twelve hours in the saddle. First squadron am- 
bushed. Lieutenant Chauvenet killed. The Germans flee, 
burning the villages, killing women and children. 

August 11th. Leave Ave at 5 o’clock. The heat appears 
to increase, not a breath of air. For two hours we trot in 
clouds of blinding dust. A regiment of Uhlans is reported. 
The colonel masses us behind a hill and we think we are going 
to deliver battle; but the enemy steals away once more. Thirst 
is a torture, my water-bottle lasts no time. Arrive at Beau- 
raing at six o'clock. Thirteen hours in the saddle. 

August 12th. We unsaddled at 5 o’clock. False alarm; 
wait at Beauraing. 

August 14th. Alarm, the regiment moves off; I am left 
behind to accompany a convoy of reservists. The village is 
barricaded, the enemy is quite near. Only a handful of men 
are with the convoy. Wait at the side of the road with Fuemin- 
ville and Lubeke. Five dismounted men arrive, without hel- 
mets, done up, limping, prostrated, grim as those who have 
seen a sight which will forever prevent them from smiling; 
the fact is that the remains of the 3d squadron of the 16th have 
been caught in an ambush by the German infantry concealed 
ina wood. They have been shot down at point-blank range 
without being able to put upa fight. Never have I seen human 
waifs more lamentable and more tragic. They had seen all 
their comrades fall at their side and owed their lives only to 
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the fact that they had themselves fallen under their dead horses 
and to a flight of 40 kilometres through the woods. Montcalm 
is amongst the killed. The convoy marched out at half-past 
nine at night, at the walk, an exasperating pace of 4 kilometres 
an hour. We took all night to do 23 kilometres. I ask my- 
self when we are likely to rejoin the 22nd, even whether the 22nd 
still exists. 

August 15th. We bivouac near the village of Authée, 
with the convoys of the 61st and 5th Chasseurs. It is dark 
and cold, and this night has tired me more than my longest 
marches. The waiting about unnerves us, and my blood boils 
when I think that the 22nd must be on the eve of having a 
fight. The Germans, lay siege to Dinant, eight kilometres off. 
One hears the guns as if they were alongside. Our turn is near, 
I think. No one is affected thereby, and we prepare our soup 
to the whistling of shells. The cannonade seems to redouble, 
they are giving and taking hard knocks, and some there will 
be who wont answer their names tonight. 

Ten o'clock. The different convoys move off, 16th, 9th, 
28th, 32nd Dragoons, etc. All at-once we are stupified by see- 
ing a battalion of the 33rd of the line, or rather what remains of 
the battalion, some thirty terrifying beings, livid, stumbling 
along, with horrible wounds. One has his lips carried away, 
an officer has a crushed hand, another has his arm fractured by 
a shell splinter. Their uniforms are torn, white with dust and 
drip with blood. Amongst the last comers the wounds are more 
villainous; in the wagons one sees bare legs that hang limp, 
bloodless faces. They come from Dinant where the French 
have fought like lions. Our artillery arrived too late, but they — 
had the fine courage to charge the German guns with the 
bayonet. The guns spit shells without cease and the crackle 
of musketry does not stop. We go across country to billet 
at Florennes. These last days of tropical heat give place to 
damp cold. It is raining. We meet long convoys of inhabit- 
ants who, panic-stricken, quit their houses to go and camp 
anywhere at all. It is lamentable. Two kilometres from 
Florennes we“‘incline.’’ The cold is biting in spite of the cloak 
I wear. We arrive in black darkness at a village where we 
bivouac in spite of the torrential rain. I rejoin the regiment 
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with infinite trouble; clothes, kit, horses are dripping wet. 
They must stay so all night. I doa stable guard at three in 
the morning without a lantern. The horses are tied up by 
groups to a horseshoe. They kick and rear, upsetting the 
kit and the lances in the mud; I dabble about and lose myself 
in the night. The village is called Biésmerée. 

Sunday, 16th August. The weather has cleared up. I 
leave again with the regiment. We are going to put up at the 
Maisons-Saint-Gerard. Just before arriving there a storm 
bursts and wets us through; the water runs down into our 
breeches. I am as wet as if I had been dipped in a river; and 
one must sleep like that * * * and yet one does not die! 

August 17th. Off at 5 o’clock. We bivouac at Saint- 
Martin in the meadow between two small streams. I have hurt 
my left foot badly, and at times I feel an overpowering fatigue, 
but one must carry on all the same. The bivouac is admirable. 
Big fires warm up the soup for the troops. The little stream 
shimmers, all red, and encircles the bivouac. The day ends; 
splendid. Some Cuirassiers bivouac a little higher up on the 
village green. We hear them sing the Marsetllaise. We 
sleep in a barn in heaps one on top of the other. 

August 18th. The 4th Squadron is on reconnaissance. 
We start alone at a venture. We are in the saddle all day. 
At night we make a triumphal entry into Gembloux and we are 
baited with drinks and food. The Germans are at the gates 
of the town and the crowd is wildly excited. The sun goes 
down without a cloud, round asa wafer. I forget the day’s 
fatigues and we venture acrosss the plain and the woods. It 
is an agonizing moment; we hide ourselves behind a long rick 
of flax; the enemy is some hundreds of metres off and all 
night we have sentries out. I slept two hours yesterday, to- 
day I am passing the whole night on foot. The cold is cruel. 
Now and then my legs give way and I nearly fall on my knees. 
We have had nothing to eat but bread, the chill damp gets 
into our bones. Some Taubes pass, sowing agony. 

August 20th. I am one of the point party under Lieu- 
tenant Chatelin. We fire on some horsemen at 600 metres. 
The squadron is still on reconnaissance. One could sit down 
and cry from fatigue. We advance towards Charleroi, whose 
approaches are several kilometres long. A population of miners. 
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Everywhere are foundries, mines, factories, and for two hours 
unceasing acclamation. We arrive at a suburb of Charleroi, 
done up, falling out of our saddles. Interminable wait on the 
place; night falls. The camp kit comes up at last, but the 
march is not yet over, we are camping five kilometres farther 
on. It is enough to kill one. We get to Landelies. Rest at 
last, we bivouac. I share a bed with Delettrez, for the first 
time for three weeks. Ina bed at one side a fat old woman is 
sleeping. No matter, it is an unforgettable night. 

August 21st. Are we going to have a little rest? No, 
we were out of bed all night and we are at it again. We do 
not understand the movements we are carrying out. Are we 
retreating? The fatigue is becoming insupportable. We get 
to Bousignies at three in the morning. On the road I lost 
my horse during a halt and I found myself alone in the night 
and on foot. I had all the trouble in the world to catch up 
to the squadron on foot. We slept two.hours in the rainina 
field of beetroot. Off again at 9 o’clock. Loud firing twenty 
kilometres off. All the peasants are clearing out. They say 
that Charleroi is on fire. 

And so it goes on each day till the end of the month. The 
26th we marched in the direction of Cambrai; we put up at 
Epehy, which the enemy burnt the fo!lowirlg day. The peasant 
replied by themselves setting fire to the crops to prevent their 
falling into the enemies’ hands. 

At Roisel, a whole train of goods blazed in the midday 
heat. We went on to Peronne. The 28th we were at Villers- 
Carbonel, where I was present at an unforgetable artillery 
combat. I saw shells throw some French skirmishers in the air 
by groups of three and fourat atime. We left Villers-Carbonel 
in flames, and from that moment we best a rapid retreat 
towards Paris, passing by Sourdon, Maisoncelle, Beauvais, 
Villers-sur-There, Breancon, Meulan, Les Alluets-le-Roi, and 
after a last and painful stage we put up at Loges-en-Josas, four 
kilometres from Versailles, where the fortunes of war brought 
me to one of our own estates. 

Thus it came that my mother, who believed me to be at the 
other end of Belgium, caught sight of me one fine morning coming 
up the central drive to the chateau on foot, leading my horse, 
my lance on my shoulder, followed by a long file of troopers. 








THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION FROM BOQUILLAS. 


By First LIEUTENANT STUART W. CRAMER, JR., EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Ww HEN General Pershing went in pursuit of Villa, after the 

latter’s raid on Columbus last March, the Eighth 
Cavalry at Fort Bliss hoped and expected to go with him. It 
was felt that much cavalry would be required; the regiment 
was opportunely on the border within seventy miles of Colum- 
bus; and altogether it appeared that with one exception, the 
Eighth was the most available regiment at hand. Furthermore 
the regiment had been on border duty for a long time, officers 
and men were more or less familiar with the country, the people, 
customs, and the Spanish language, and most of the mat 
as well as soldiers were acclimated. The regiment therefore 
were unable to understand why it was to bea so-called ‘‘Home 
Guard,’ and marvelled at the train-loads of troops from the 
north and east, which passed through El Paso on their way to 
the Columbus Expedition. 

And so it was that when two troops of the Eighth finally 
had an opportunity to enter Mexico in pursuit of the Glen 
Springs raiders, great was the rejoicing in the fortunate organi- 
zations. And when it was all over and the troops had returned 
to the relatively great comforts of garrison life with its mission 
accomplished, the less fortunate organizations dubbed us the 
Get-Rich-Quick-Campaigners. 

On Sunday morning, May 7, 1916, an orderly from head- 
quarters suddenly summoned a number of officers from an en- 
grossing practice game of polo, and while enroute to head- 
quarters, half a dozen additional messengers indicated that the 
matter at hand was urgent. At headquarters we were informed 
of the Glen Springs raid, and glaring headlines in the extra 
morning paper gave additional interest to the news. Our 
orders were that Troop ‘“‘A”’ and ‘“‘B”’ would entrain as soon 
as possible for Marathon, Texas, written orders to follow later. 
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This was at eleven o'clock, and the intervening time be- 
tween then and the hour of arrival of the railroad equipment, 
was spent in arranging property and money accounts, and look- 
ing after the odds and ends of field equipment. The commis- 
sioned personnel of the little detachment which was to invade 
Mexico, consisted of Troops ‘‘A” and “‘B”’ Eighth Cavalry, 
with Major George T. Langhorne, Commanding and Captain 
George W. Kirkpatrick, Captain James C. Rhea, Ist Lieutenant 
Victor S. Foster, Ist Lieutenant Hugh H. Broadhurst, 2d Lieu- 
tenant William A. Raborg, and 2d Lieutenant Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr., all of the Eighth Cavalry; and Captain Guy V. 
Rukke, Medical Corps. 

The train left Fort Bliss at five o’clock, p. M., and most of 
the people of the post, many friends from El Paso, and quite 
a number of correspondents and moving picture men were at 
the train to bid us farewell. In El Paso, we stopped for an 
hour in the railroad yards where we picked up four motor trucks 
loaded on flat cars; while the detachment commander reported 
for last instructions to the Department Commander who was 
in El Paso in connection with the Scott-Obregon conference. 
His instructions included permission to cross the international 
line in pursuit of the bandits, if considered necessary; and 
information that the Commanding Officer, 14th Cavalry would 
bring troops of his regiment to Marathon, to codperate with 
our troops. 

Our train left El Paso a little after six o’clock in the evening 
and arrived at Marathon about six o’clock the next morning. 
There we got details of the bandit raid, from which it appeared 
that some sixty Mexicans had gathered at a point in Mexico 
about eight miles south of Boquillas, and entered the United 
States in two columns, on the night of May 5th, striking Glen 
Springs where there was a wax factory guarded by a detachment 
of the 14th Cavalry; and the second column entering Boquillas 
at dawn on the 6th instant. 

The Glen Springs bandits attacked the American detach- 
ment vigorously, the latter defending themselves against great 
odds until the roof of their house fell in; in the retreat of our 
soldiers, three were killed and a couple wounded. A small 
child was also killed. The Boquillas raiders looted a store 
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owned by Mr. Deemer, capturing the latter and a negro named 
Munroe Payne, and then went to a mine some six miles by trail 
in Mexico where they captured seven American employes and 
looted the terminal of the aerial tramway of the mine. It was 
stated that some twenty of the Mexicans were supposed to have 
come from the American side of the Rio Grande. 

At Marathon we stored certain equipment which would 
have impeded our movements, and including our sabers; and 
at 11 o’clock a. M., started on our march to the Rio Grande, 
our four escort wagons hauling ammunition and thirty days 
rations, while the very necessary forage was left for the motor 
trucks. Major Langhorne and Captain Rhea with three troopers 
went on by motor car to reconnoiter Glen Springs and Boquillas, 
in order to secure advance information, if possible, of the where- 
abouts of the bandits. 

At a place called Garden Springs, about thirteen miles out 
of Marathon, we made a noon halt of about three hours. This 
was a very propitious beginning for our trip, being a truly re- 
markable spot for West Texas. There were several fine springs, 
together forming a small brook, which ran for a mile or two 
before drying up. Six enormous cottonwood trees, growing in 
a cluster, formed the only real shade that we found on the en- 
tire trip, except for the two big Wisatcha trees at Del Pifio, 
Mexico. 

We made camp at about 10:00 p. M., at Henderson’s Ranch 
after watering our horses at Henderson’s Well, about a mile 
distant. Our wagons were close behind us, having made the 
thirty miles from Marathon in good shape. Reveille was at 
5:30—just dawn. We marched at 6:50 a.M., about twenty 
minutes after sunrise. Just as we were pulling out a man who 
came up in an automobile told us that Major Langhorne had 
sent word by him for us to change our camping place for that 
night from Miller’s Ranch—which had been tentatively de- 
cided upon before leaving Marathon—to McKinney Springs. 
Although a little doubtful about taking verbal messages from 
unknown motorists, Captain Kirkpatrick, who commanded 
the march, was not greatly concerned, as the two places were 
close together, the same road taking us to within a few miles 
of each. 
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Although it was warm enough in Marathon, as we de- 
scended from the high land in that vicinity towards the river, 
it grew steadily hottter and hotter. As guide we had a Mr. 
S———, an El Paso lawyer, who knew the country, but who 
had not been in it for a number of years; he had volunteered 
for this, and came down with us on the train. We intended 
to make a noon halt at Bone Spring, which we understood to 
be a march of about fifteen miles. Having marched about 
eighteen miles, we halted and dismounted, while Mr. 5—-——, 
looked about for the spring, whose location he had forgotten; 
it was rather discouraging, as we were hot and tired, had no 
water for horses or men, and were beginning to become a little 
skeptical about this Bone Spring. At last, however, after a 
delay of about three quarters of an hour, the spring was found; 
we reached it about 11:30 a.M., estimating the distance to 
be about twenty miles. Here we stayed until 3:15 P.M. 
A corporal of ‘‘A’’ Troop developed a case of appendicitis; 
we left hime there, telling him we would notify the first auto- 
mobile we should pass on the road to go by Bone Spring and 
pick him up. Our mules were beginning to show signs of tiring, 
so that we were a little worried as to whether our wagons would 
make the remaining twenty-two miles to our camp for that night, 

Leaving Bone Spring, the road began to get very bad, so 
that we had to proceed mostly at a walk. Near Marathon 
the road had been fairly good, but as we approached the River 
it got softer, and was hence badly cut up, very dusty, and full 
of deep ruts and chuck holes. At five in the evening we met 
Major Langhorne’s car on the road. He mounted his horse, 
which was of course being led along with us, and marched into 
camp; his car he sent back to Marathon with a report to Colonel 
Sibley who had reached that point the evening before, with two 
troops and the machine-gun troop of the 14th cavalry. After 
a long hard march, we reached McKinney Springs at 9:15 P.M. 

As none of the wagons had come in by eleven o'clock, 
Major Langhorne sent me back along the road to look for them, 
and bring them in. The mail auto happened to be at our camp 
this night and the driver generously offered his car for the pur- 
pose. Nobody had had anything to eat as yet. Three of the 
wagons I met about five miles out and I gave instructions to 
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these to rest for an hour at the foot of a steep hill about a mile 
from camp, and then to pull on in, changing and doubling up 
the teams, if necessary. Continuing back along the road, I 
finally located the fourth wagon only four or five miles out 
of Bone Spring. There they had been forced to stop, as three 
of the mules were down, and likely to die. Two of the mounted 
guard had gone back to Bone Spring with a water can, but they 
were entirely without forage. I instructed the corporal in 
charge to stay with the wagon, to use Bone Spring for water, 
to take forage from passing trucks, to try to pullin to McKinney 
Springs the next day, and to send us news by autos, going our 
way. For immediate use I ieft with him a sack of oats I had 
brought along in case of an emergency. Returning to Mc- 
Kinney Springs, I passed the other three wagons just at the 
top of the hill. By improvising a six-mule team of the freshest 
animals, they had gotten all the wagons up the hill without 
much trouble. When I had finished reporting to Major 
Langhorne it was 3:55 A. M. Walking down towards my troop 
I stumbled over Lieutenant R , who had a shelter-half 
over him. With great forebearance he refrained from swear- 
ing at me, and instead, offering me a part of his shelter-half. I 
gratefully accepted, crawled under, and slept soundly until 
awakened by reveille at 4:45 a. M. 

At 6:15 A.M., we were on the road, which was a little 
better than that of the day before. The twenty-three miles to 
Boquillas were made without incident or fatigue. Mr. Deemers 
store had been restocked since the raid, a circumstance appre- 
ciated by us all. There were several other houses making up 
the settlement of Boquillas; one of these, also belonging to 
Mr. Deemer, his friends turned over to the officers to live in. 
There we put our bedding-rolls, which were somewat late in 
arriving, as some of the mules were again in distress. This 
news we received about two o’clock in the afternoon; cans of 
water were sent back by auto to where they were stuck, only 
a few miles back, and thus refreshed, the teams brought the 
three remaining wagons into camp; one mule died, however. 
We also got word that our fourth wagon was still stranded near 
Bone Spring, having lost three of its four mules. 
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Having ascertained from the Commanding Officer that 
there would be no further movement of troops before five o'clock, 
we spent several hours thoroughly cleaning up, both our persons 
and equipments. There was a large hot spring about a hundred 
yards from our house, a part of whose flow was diverted into a 
huge tub hollowed out of the rock, and all of us took full advan- 
tage of it. Most of us even shaved. These luxuries are rarely 
appreciated until you have to go for a couple of days without 
a chance to even wash your face, as I had. The remainder of 
the overflow of the hot spring went into several large pools, 
where the men also had a chance to wash up. Altogether, 
Boquillas, though fearfully hot, seemed to us a miniature 
paradise. 

Captain Rhea, who had gone ahead by motor to Boquillas, 
and had remained there during our march down from Marathon, 
had gathered a considerable quantity of information, including 
a report that a number of the Mexicans resident of the American 
side, who had acted as guides to the bandits in their raids, 
were now in Boquillas, Mexico, three or four miles away. 
To help identify them (these had worn handkerchiefs over the 
lower part of their faces during the raids) we had the seven 
Americans who had been captured from the mine, and who had 
just returned to Boquillas, Texas. These were men of educa- 
tion and position, including the manager, superintendent, and 
assayer of the mine; several were graduates of our greatest 
universities. Their’s was a weird tale totell. It appears that 
the bandits had taken them along instead of killing them, be- 
cause they would be of use in handling a truck, which was a part 
of the loot. During the retreat of the band into Mexico, the 
leader, Lieutenant Colonel Natividad Alvarez, rode on the 
motor truck, which, with the Americans and a guard of two 
bandits, brought up the rear of the column. Mr. Deemer and 
Payne had been taken on ahead. About thirty miles south of the 
river, the road became so bad that the motor truck fell far behind 
the rest of the bandits. Ata particularly steep grade the truck 
stalled. Even when all the Americans, exclusive of the driver, 
got out and pushed, they were unable to get it tothe top. One 
of the Americans then suggested that if the Mexicans were to 
get off and help push, they might have better luck. The 
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bandits complied, leaving their rifles on the truck. While 
everybody was leaning over, pushing with might and main, 
one of the Americans gave a sign to the others; their pistols 
were yanked out of the holsters and hip-pockets of the Mexicans 
and they found themselves looking down the barrels of their 
own weapons. Having turned the tables on their captors, 
the Americans lost no time in. abandoning the truck, and 
striking across country for the Rio Grande with their prisoners. 
After a series of very close-escapes from recapture they made 
their way at last back to Boquillas, Texas, where they turned over 
their three prisoners to the sheriff. This was by far the strang- 
est and most amusing episode of the whole expedition. Upon 
their return to the United States the Americans were a sight to 
behold! The bandits had taken away their clothes, leaving 
them discarded clothing of their own to wear; they had not 
shaved for many days; in short, they were so frightfully dirty 
and unkempt that they were hardly more presentable than their 
bandit friends. 

Taking several of these Americans with us, we forded the 
river at several points, making the crossing at about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Some of our detachments went to outlying 
houses, where they found a number of the Mexicans we were 
looking for. Our two largest detachments surrounded the 
town and closed in upon it, driving in all Mexicans as we went. 
Without firing a shot we took control of the town, and herded 
all of the men into the principal plaza. Before proceeding 
furtherit was necessary to search the houses, to find out if 
any men or arms were hidden in them. I made this search 
personally, in my section of the line, and must admit it was 
a dirty and disagreeable job; each room was the dwelling of 
a dozen or more Mexicans, living in indescribable filth; all 
the corners were piled high with vermin-covered bedding, 
which, of course, had to be handled in the search; many of the 
rooms had no windows at all, resulting in a condition of the 
air that was almost unbearable. When all of the men were 
assembled in the plaza, assisted by our guides the commanding 
officer picked out about a dozen to take back to camp with us. 

Shortly after our return from Boquillas, Mexico, Major 
Langhorne’s motor, which he had sent to meet Colonel Sibley, 
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came dashing back into camp. The chauffeur, much excited, 
claimed that when near McKinney Springs he had been am- 
bushed and fired upon. His story was partially supported by 
the occupants of another car, which had been about a mile 
behind him; these two men stated that they had heard several 
shots fired. As these shots might easily have been fired by the 
chauffeur alone, however, and as we all had some difficulty in 
forming a mental picture of the Major’s big Cadillac turning 
completely around on the narrow road during a hot, close range 
engagement, this report was very skeptically received. Never-_ 
theless, a car was loaded with soldiers and sent back along the 
road to act as guard to Colonel Sibley, who was reported com- 
ing to Boquillas by motor. In a very short time they both re- 
turned without adventure. 

Following a conference with our detachment commander, 
Colonel Sibley decided to form a flying column, made up of 
about forty men selected from each regiment; to be followed up 
by the remainder of the troops with supplies. The 14th cav- 
alry troops were expected to reach Boquillas early in the morn- 
ing. 

The following day we spent in Boquillas, continuing the 
work of cleaning up, and preparing for our dash. During the 
forenoon news came in that the 14th cavalry troops, who were 
marching without a guide, had become lost on the way down, 
and gone some fifteen or twenty miles out of their way. This 
unfortunate incident rendered it impossible for them to reach 
Boquillas on their original schedule, but would delay them a 
day. Upon receipt of this information, Colonel Sibley gave up 
his plan of a picked force, and not wishing to delay in getting 
started after the bandits, authorized the detachment com- 
mander to start after them with his two troops intact, promis- 
ing to bring the 14th on behind with supplies and for support. 

Acting upon these instructions, and upon information 
gathered concerning the route of the bandits into Mexico, the 
detachment commander decided to cross the Rio Grande that 
night at San Vicente Ford, about thirteen miles up the river 
from Boquillas. Our wagons would accompany us to our first 
camp, just on the other side of the river; from this point we 
were to cut loose from our communications, and with stripped 
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saddles only, make arapid dash after the main body of the ban- 
dits. Permission was given to correspondents and moving 
picture men to accompany the expedition provided that they 
would travel in motor cars, leaving the tonneau of each at the 
disposal of the commanding officer for carrying grain and sup- 
plies. 

The afternoon was spent preparing for our trip. An 
‘‘A”’ Troop horse became so sick that he had to be shot, and a 
little further excitement was furnished when a recuit of the same 
troop shot himself through the foot while cleaning his pistol. 
It is noteworthy that these were the last casualties to either 
horse or man, in the two troops of the Eighth Cavalry, during 
the expedition. 

At 11:40 p. m., May 11th, we crossed into Mexico at San 
Vicente Ford. About a mile beyond the crossing was a large 
field of a very stiff variety of grass. Here we camped, with 
the idea that the horses would enjoy the grazing; they did not 
care for it; however, for I saw none of them eating it. An- 
other peculiarity of this camp was that it was full of burrs of 
tremendous size and sharpness. This I noticed upon first 
sitting down; putting my right hand down to assist in rising, I 
filled it also with the thorns, which stuck in so far and so thick 
that at the present time, a month later, the palm of it is all 
mottled, as with the measles. Our saddle-blankets, too, were 
coated with them, and it was long before we got rid of them; 
most of us had no other bedding; the horses did not seem to 
like the burrs, either. 

Major Langhorne spent most of the night down at the 
ford, personally supervising the crossing of the wagons and 
motor cars. By hitching the mule teams to the autos, and 
utilizing a large squad of men to help push, all of the vehicles 
were brought into camp by reveille, at 5:30. The loads were 
taken off the wagons, which were sent back to Boquillas. One 
of the Ford cars broke down right here at the start, so it also 
had to return with a couple of the correspondents. Our trans- 
portation train, as finally organized, consisted of one auto truck, 
two Ford cars, and the commanding officer’s ‘‘Cadallic 8’’. 
Between the two troops we had about a hundred men, mounted, 
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with about twenty led horses, extra horses led along with the 
column for alternate use. 

We did not attempt to carry any hay, but were able to 
distribute between the different autos two days’ grain for the 
command. A number of soldiers were put on the truck to help 
push. Three days’ reserve ration was issued to each man, to 
be carried in his saddle pockets, and consisted of bacon, hard 
bread, coffee and sugar. One emergency ration was issued to 
each man, in addition to the reserve ration, to be carried on his 
person; this emergency ration, by the way, as I later learned, 
is a splendid thing, consisting of a base of chocolate, mixed 
with dessicated vegetables, meats, etc. Except for the saddle 
bags, the saddles were stripped, the blanket rolls and ‘‘slickers’”’ 
being left behind to lighten up the load on the horses. Grain 
for one day was carried upon each horse. 

In addition to the three employed guides, P—, H—, and 
K— (the latter formerly a Texas Ranger), we were accompanied 
by the assayer of the Boquillas Mine, Mr. H—, and Mr. F—, 
the El Paso agent of the mine; we furnished horses, rifles and 
equipment tothese men. One Ford carried two correspondents, 
the other two moving picture men. The Cadillac was driven 
by a chauffeur. 

At 8:00 o’clock all was ready, and the chase began. We 
could not march rapidly, as we were afraid to’leave the autos 
far behind, and they were having great difficulty with the rough 
road and deep arroyos near the river. At several places the 
truck had to be entirely unloaded, the banks of the arroyo cut 
down, the truck pushed up, and again loaded. Under such 
conditions the progress of the train was necessarily slow, so that 
when we halted at 12:30 p. M. at some pools of akaline water 
called Agua Salada, the autos had been last reported about five 
miles in the rear. We had come some twenty miles. Here we 
watered the horses, cooked a meal, and rested for several hours. 
At three o’clock Major Langhorne directed me to go back, find 
the autos, take charge of them and their personnel, and bring 
them in. Just as I was starting out, however, the exhaust of 
the truck was heard approaching, sounding like a battery of 
artillery. To me it was a grateful noise. The train soon came 
in. The truck had stuck for a long time in a deep arroyo, from 
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which it was finally extricated by the aid of a team of Mexican 
burros that came along the road. I was put in charge of the 
auto train for the remainder of the day, with instructions to 
go out ahead of the troops, and to try to stay ahead. 

At 4:30 I started out, and as the road was much better, was 
able to stay in front of the troops, who had waited thirty minutes 
longer in camp before marching. At Lojan, just a house full 
of Mexicans, about five miles from Agua Salada—I met a 
Mexican boy, who said that he had a message for the com- 
mander of the American troops at Boquillas. I opened and 
read the message, which was a letter from Mr. Deemer. He 
stated that he and Payne were held captive at Del Pifio, but 
were being well treated; that the chief of the bandits was willing 
to swap them for the three prisoners of their’s that we held, 
Lieutenant Natividad Alvarez and his two companions; that 
the exchange would be made at the river. Noting on the 
envelope that I had opened and read the contents, I turned the 
message over to the commander of the advance guard, who had 
just come up. 

All day we had been going up a valley, with the San 
Vicente range of mountains on our right. At a little before 
seven o’clock in the evening we made camp at Taraizas, a small 
group of houses close to the south end of the mountains, about 
thirty miles from the river. Here was good water, and plenty 
of it flowing out of springs. 

A council of war was held. Mr. Deemer’s note showed us 
that the bandits were only about fifteen miles ahead of us, 
and that they were as yet unaware that we had crossed the 
river. This was corroborated by the Mexican boy, Miguel, 
who also told us that there were about sixty of the bandits at 
this place Sante Fé del Pifio, and gave us some valuable infor- 
mation as to their habits, the terrain, and the location of the 
house in which Mr. Deemer and Payne slept. Miguel, who 
was a half-breed Mexican-Italian, said that he had nothing to 
do with the bandits, that he was on his way to Boquillas and 
that when passing through Del Pifio he had been given this 
message by the bandits, and agreed to act as guide for us in our 
attack on the bandits if we would promise to take him back 
with us to El Paso. It was highly desirable that we should 
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strike the bandits as soon as possible, before they could be 
warned; on the other hand, our horses were already weary with 
the long hard marching of the last few days, and it seemed 
doubtful whether they could make the remaining thirty-five 
miles to Del Pifio before morning. Miguel told us that for 
five miles we should have to climb over a divide, but that after 
that point we should find a first class road. 

The detachment commander then decided to take a dozen 
of the best shots from each troop, and to go forward with them 
in the autos, leaving the rest of the troops to follow with the 
horses as rapidly as practicable. The dismounted men in the 
autos were to attack Del Pifio at dawn, and we hoped that the 
mounted troops would come up in time to help take up the 
pursuit, or in case of misadventure, to support the attacking 
party. 

After cooking a meal at Taraizas, all mounted and pro- 
ceeded to the top of the divide, helping the truck along. There 
we organized the motor expedition. The Cadillac went ahead, 
with Major Langhorne and six men in it, including Captain 
Rhea, and a couple of guides; next came the truck, of which J 
had charge, with twenty soldiers aboard; last came a Ford with 
Lieutenant Foster, two soldiers and a guide. There was a 
good moon, but the road did not come up to expectations. We 
were afraid to use the headlights, for fear that the bandits 
might see it from afar, and become alarmed. A set of signals 
was devised to help the truck make time; a pocket light was 
flashed back to us from the rear of the Cadillac, indicating 
‘“‘Good road’, ‘‘Bad road,” ‘‘Stop,” etc. The tightly crowded 
truck was most uncomfortable over the rough road; I can vouch 
for the fact that the top of a gasoline drum is not the most 
voluptuous couch in the world, under such conditions. 

The remainder of the troops, under Captain Kirkpatrick, 
were to graze for several hours in the hills—(we had no “‘long 
feed” for our horses)—and then to follow us as fast as they 
could. 

We had set out at midnight, with about thirty miles ahead 
of us. By making eight or ten miles an hour, we expected to 
get within a very few miles of Del Pifio by 3:30 a. M., when the 
moon would set. At the end of two hours, however, in spite 
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of our best efforts, we had made but nine miles. We were at 
this time close by the only water on the road to Del Pirio, so it 
looked best to abandon the motor project, wait for the mounted 
troops, bivouac here, and postpone our attack until the next 
night. Captain Rhea and I walked back down the road about 
a mile, to inform the troops upon their arrival of the change 
in our plans, and to direct them to the grassy place that had 
been selected for the camp. We lay downinthe road. I fell 
asleep at once; I suppose Captain Rhea did likewise. Anyway, 
we were awakened at about four o’clock by the arrival of the 
mounted troops. They too were very tired and sleepy; every- 
body seemed to be intermittently grumbling and falling asleep. 
Arriving at the camping place, the saddles were taken off, and 
every man dropped in his tracks, halter shank in hand, 
not seeming to care whether he slept on a clump of grass or a 
cactus plant. During the next four hours, there were only 
three men awake in the entire camp: We had brought Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Natividad along with us, thinking he might be 
useful; he rode in the midst of ‘‘B’’ Troop, and had a guard 
assigned to look after him. On this occasion, Captain Kirk- 
patrick watched the prisoner himself. This was not an arduous 
task, however, as the Teniente Coronel was snoring louder 
than the rest, with never a dream of escaping. 

At about eight o’clock people began to wake up, and soon 
we had the camp organized, and thoroughly outposted to pre- 
vent anyone from going on to Del Pino to warn the bandits. 
Nearby was a little well, with three Mexican shacks around it; 
the place was called Aguaita (Little Water) or Las Delicias 
(The Delights). Aguaita was well named, for the well soon 
ran dry. 

I spent four hours down at the watering place in the after- 
noon, watering the horses of ‘““B’”’ Troop. The water had to 
be pulled up from the well in a bucket by hand; when it came 
up, the bucket would be only about one-third full, and mixed 
with slime and sand. After the horses were watered, the men 
were allowed to fill their canteens. The Mexicans living there 
were very curious about us and our way of doing things. The 
moving picture men nearly frightened them to death, by lining 
a row of them up in front of their cameras. They had a pretty 
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good idea of what it meant to be stood up in a row and havea 
machine aimed at them. 

About noon a fire started in the high grass of our camp— 
the only place I saw in Mexico where there was enough grass 
to make a prairie fire. By hard work, and the loss of several 
blankets, it was finally put out. Fire-fighting in the blazing 
sun for an hour or two is a joyful occupation! We were worried 
for fear that the smoke of the fire might be seen at Del Pino, 
but later learned that it was not remarked. 

All things considered, though, Aguaita was pleasantly re- 
membered, as a place where we got some sleep and rest, as well 
as bacon, hard bread and coffee. 

At 10:20 p. m., all mounted. We marched without incident 
to within a couple of miles of Del Pifio, where we dismounted- 
Leaving the led horses to be brought up at the first sound of 
firing, we moved up to Del Pino, and advanced under cover 
of a low hill some 400 yards distant upon the place, where we 
knew the bandits slept. From this we attacked at dawn, but 
the birds had flown the night before. We made camp in the 
lair of the bandits, under two big Wisatcha trees, the only trees 
more than six feet in height that I[sawin Mexico. Mr. Deemer 
and Payne had been left back in charge of the jefe of the place, 
who was responsible for them with his life. We liberated them, 
of course. 

This was Sunday morning, May 14th. We had hardly 
been in Del Pino a half an hour, and I was just starting to drink 
a cup of coffee, when I saw a bunch of men getting into the 
autos, which had just come in. As I never liked to be left out 
of anything that was going on, I dropped my coffee, borrowed 
a rifle and two bandoleers of ammunition from the soldier 
nearest me, and ran over to investigate. It appeared that in- 
formation had been received that some twenty of the bandits 
were camped only about fiftteen miles up the road, at the Mexi- 
can settlement of Rosita. So with about a dozen men in the 
Cadillac and the two Fords, we started after them. Four or 
five were sighted only a few miles from Del Pino, running out 
of a house into the brush. We chased them on foot for some 
distance, but they gotaway. Another, ona horse, went straight 
down a road. The Cadillac followed, its occupants shooting. 
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The last we saw of them the big car was bounding over the 
ditches and bushes like a steeplechaser, to the tune of a merry 
cannonading. 

In the two Fords the rest of us went on to Rosita, but 
found that the bandits had been warned, and had gone. We 
searched the houses, and bought jerked beef, cortillas and coffee 
from the  »acificos living there. It was here that I got my 
first introduction to that succulent article of the ration upon 
which I practically subsisted for the next few days—jerked beef. 
A cow is killed, the meat cut in strips and hung up in the sun to 
dry; in a couple of days, during which it has been constantly 
and completely covered with flies, it has dried out, partially 
spoiled, and is ready for consumption. It may then be either 
fried in grease or stewed; I never had an opportunity to try it 
fried, having no grease, but when stewed I found it delicious. 

Unwilling to give up such a hot trail, we decided to go on 
to San Francisco, a ranch about seven miles further on: One 
of the Fords having broken a rear axle, it had to be abandoned 
at Rosita. The other took us in two installments to San Fran- 
cisco, where we were again disappointed to find that we were 
just too late. It was now about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Here we learned from the inhabitants that the bandits were 
gathered to the number of fifty-nine at Cerro Blanco, a big 
ranch eight miles beyond us. 

This information we sent back to Major Langhorne, at 
Del Pino. We decided to remain where we were until rein- 
forced. There were nine of us here, all told, including Captain 
Rhea, Lieutenant Raborg, and First Sergeant L—, of ‘‘A”’ 
Troop. We had nothing but our arms and the clothes on our 
backs. There was a fine masonry tank here, and very good 
water. We spent an hour or two cleaning our weapons and 
washing our faces, arms and shoulders, and feet, then went to 
sleep, taking turns to keep one man awake to keep an eye on 
the Mexicans. As we had marched all the night before, and had 
been hustling around busily all day, we were rather tired. 

At 7:00, having gotten no word from the rear, we held 
acouncil of war. We had no assurance that the Ford had gotten 
back to Del Pifio, nor even that Major Langhorne had returned. 
On the other hand, after having gotten so close to the bandits, 
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we did not like to turn around and go back, and were also 
much averse to walking so far. Captain Rhea, who was the 
senior, was in command of our little outfit, and I think it was 
his idea to employ the ‘‘Wooden Horse of Troy” stratagem. 
The Mexicans at San Francisco had a large covered wagon. 
We determined to wait until about midnight, then get into the 
wagon, make the Mexicans cover us up with blankets, and drive 
into Cerro Blanco. In this way we hoped to be able to get 
into the middle of the place without being discovered. If it 
failed we should be in an awkward position, but if it worked, 
we were going to shoot up the town vigorously, scare the Mexi- 
cans away, collect all the stock, and get away with the loot 
before the bandits could discover how few we were. 

This course had just been decided upon, when the sound 
of a motor came to our ears; I must confess that it was welcome. 
The Major’s Cadillac came in. He said that the truck was 
following him with about twenty dismounted men, and that 
behind it fifteen men from Troop ‘‘A” and ten men from ‘“*B”’ 
Troop were coming mounted. We were rather surprised to 
hear that these bandits who had been running away so fast were 
supposed to be terrible fighters. At Del Pino it was said that 
a couple of times the bandits had seen dust, which they thought 
might be our column; that they had thereupon rushed out 
eagerly to meet us, deployed to receive us, appeared vastly 
grieved that we did not materalize, and boasted loudly of what 
they would do to us when we would show up. 

Soon all had come up. As we did not intend to leave for 
several hours, we thought it well to put a small outpost down the 
road toward Cerro Blanco, to ambush any reconnoitering 
patrols they might send out, or to stop their advance guard, 
should they attack. Guides H— and P—, Mr. H—, the 
assayer, Lieutenant Raborg, and myself, went about a mile 
down the road, and ensconced ourselves behind bushes near the 
road. Although extremely cold, and exerting every effort to 
stay awake, I could not help dozing off a few times. So did 
the others. At 2:00 in the morning we returned to camp, 
knowing that we must very soon start, if we were to be in posi- 
tion to attack Cerro Blanco at dawn. We founda big camp fire 
lit, and coffee being made. While we drank the coffee, the 
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detachment commander explained the plan of attack on Cerro 
Blanco, and gave his orders. 

At 2:40 a. M., we started off in automobiles, followed by the 
mounted detachments. We ran to within about three miles 
of the town, left the cars, and approached on foot, surrounding 
the place just at dawn. We had a splendid position, as the 
A”’ Troop took position on one 


ce 


town lay between two hills; 
of these, ‘‘B’’ on the other. Each line was only about three 
hundred yards from the middle of the hacienda. Remaining 
in our position until some time after dawn, we began to suspect 
from the appearance of the place that the bandits had gone 
away. A reconnoitering patrol established this fact. 

Cerro B anco had been one of the big fine ranches of the 
old days, with stone masonry corrals, and a large court several 
hundred yards across, surrounded by the different buildings— 
nearly all joined together—that had composed the ranch. It 
was now very much run down, but yet showed traces of its 
former sp endor. We camped there, ate ravenously of tortillas 
and jerked beef, cleaned up a bit, and slept the rest of the fore- 
noon. 

At noon the detachment commander gave orders for the 
men to go back to Del Pifio in the autos, having decided to make 
that point an advanced base, from which to operate. It was 
well selected, for there was good water, a few beeves to kill, 
and a most providential wheat field that was just ripe. We 
had by this time run out of practically all our supplies, and had 
as yet heard nothing from the Fourteenth Cavalry. Captain 
Rhea asked to have all of his ‘‘A’’ Troop horses brought up 
to Cerro Blanco, so that he could go after the main body of the 
bandits, in the direction of Sierra Mojada. The last of our 
Fords had broken down here, so it was decided that as the 
Ford at Rosita was more damaged, and also nearer to our base, 
he would stop there, take out the necessary parts, and bring them 
back,to Cerro Blanco for the car at that place. The detach- 
ment of-‘‘A’’ Troop was to wait at Cerro Blanco until the rest 


of the troop came up. 

Instead of sending the detachment of ‘‘B’”’ Troop back to 
Del Pino, as planned, the detachment commander decided to 
let me take command of it, and bring it in to Del Pifio by a 
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different route; a party of a dozen of the bandits were reported 
to have separated from the main band, and to have gone in the 
direction of the Castillon Ranch, about fifteen miles southwest 
of Cerro Blanco; I was to follow this band as far as Castillon, 
and then come back by a roundabout road, subsisting on the 
country for the two or three days that the trip would require. 
At this time the horses had had absolutely nothing to eat since 
leaving Del Pino, and there was only about enough food in the 
detachment to do for two men one day. 

The prospect of subsisting on the country for several days 
did not look particularly good to me. In the hills there was a 
little poor grass for the horses, if you could but find it; on the 
flats there was none at all, and most of my route lay over the 
prairies. As for food, the chances were against my getting any. 
The country was called the Guaje (gourd) Desert, and was as 
barren as the name indicates. One species of cactus, growing 
sparsely, has a rather moist root, which has been known to 
keep people from dying upon occasions; not even a pretence 
of eating could be made of anything else that grew. As for 
getting food from the inhabitants, the chances were that I 
should see none; and even the Mexicans that one came across 
were almost starving, themselves. This distressing condition 
of the natives was, of course, principally due to the chaotic 
conditions during recent years; the soldiers of the different 
factions vied with the bandits in taking whatever they could 
find from the poor pacificos. The common people were not 
permitted to have arms, thus putting them absolutely at the 
mercy of even a small body of raiders. The only means of 
livelihood in this desert was to raise cattle, and now only the 
poorest of the stock remained; these poor animals were so weak 
that they constantly were bogging up at the water holes and 
dying there. 

As the rest of the troops were going back to our advanced 
base, where there was a little food, I requested permission to 
collect any food that could be found among the soldiers, for the 
use of my detachment. This request was denied on the ground 
that to make a march of three days through the desert without 
any supplies, with men and horses already worn and hungry, 
‘‘would be a valuable experience for me’’ and would ‘‘require 
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the exercise of great ingenuity”’ to get away withit. I at once 
exercised my ingenuity by giving my sergeant carte blanche to 
buy every bit of food that could be found among natives or 
soldiers—coffee, flour, jerked beef, bacon, emergency rations, 
etc.—paying any price. By this means we collected three 
emergency rations, and small quantities of coffee, bacon, and 
hard bread, at from five to twenty times their value. Even 
then, we had not enough food for one day. 

I prepared to pull out at 5:30 p.m. Just before I left, the 
detachment commander returned from Rosita and Del Pirio, 
with the news that ‘‘A”’ Troop had started out under Lieutenant 
Foster, but had gone back to Del Pino, on account of fatigue 
and lack of food. Captain Rhea then said that he would re- 
main at Cerro Blanco, taking general charge of my detachment 
and that of Lieutenant Raborg, to scout about for a few days 
until the rest of his troop came up. Before leaving, I talked 
to Captain Rhea who said that we would make Cerro Blanco 
our headquarters, working from there on short trips. He told 
me to go ahead with the trip I had planned toward Castillon; 
that he would wait in Cerro Blanco until the following morning, 
when he would start out to meet me if I had not returned. 

As I was in no hurry, I started off, taking the trip leisurely; 
I planned to go ten or twelve miles, then stop where I could 
find a little bit of grazing and stay there until dawn. Then I 
intended to move on the Castillon Ranch, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to make a surprise attack as soon as it was light enough to 
see. If the bandits were there, I would attack them, and my 
movements later would be governed by the situation as it de- 
veloped during and after the fight. If they had left the place, I 
would try to cut their trail by scouting, and pursue them as 
far as my horses were able to go. 

At about 8 o’clock in the evening, nearly an hour after 
sundown, I sighted the top of a windmill, about a mile down the 
road in front of us. This I knew to be the Santa Anita well, 
having consulted a map before starting out. This well was 
supposed to be abandoned. I did not expect to find anyone 
there, but as I wasin no hurry, I decided to reconnoiter the place 
before going up to it to water. By taking advantage of the 
slight inequalities of the ground, and having the troopers 
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follow me in single file as I picked my way, I put a small hill 
between us and the well, without coming into view from it; 
this hill had its crest about two hundred yards to the west of 
the well, and a command of about fifty feet. At the foot of 
this hill, on the side away from the well, I dismounted my de- 
tachment, left two men as horse-holders, and took the remain- 
ing six men and the guide with me to the top of the hill afoot. 
Arriving near the summit, I halted the squad, and proceeded to 
the crest alone, whence I used my field glasses on the windmill. 
There at the well, to my surprise, I saw a dozen men watering 
their horses. For several minutes I examined them with great 
care through my glasses, for fear of shooting up a group of harm- 
less pacificos, or a detachment of Carranzista soldiers. I 
ascertained that the men were carrying rifles, and were wearing 
bandoliers of ammunition over their shoulders; they also wore 
white shirts and felt hats—the former circumstance indicated 
that they were not regular soldiers, and the latter that they were 
bandits, for the pacifico always wears a big straw sombrero. 
Then too, their number—about a dozen—corroborated the 
indications that they were the band which had been reported at 
Castillon. At the same time I made an estimate of the situa- 
tion, and decided on my plan of attack. The fact that these 
men had left Castillon, and that they were at the time watering 
their horses, and that the mules, which they had, drawing a 
wagon I could discern, were still hitched up, led me to believe 
that they were on the move, and would not stay there until 
morning. Between me and the well were a group of adobe 
houses and corrals; they would have cut off my field of fire after 
I had descended the hill about twenty feet, but on the other 
hand, did not sufficiently cut off the view in my direction to 
permit me to sneak up closer to the bandits under their cover. 
On no other side was there as good an opportunity of approach 
to attack as the one I had. So all things considered, I decided 
that as the light was failing rapidly, my best plan was to attack 
at once, a decision I reached about three minutes after reaching 
the top of the hill. I was afraid to go over the crest before 
opening fire, or to try to get around the side, for against the sun- 
set sky my movements would have been sure to attract the at- 
tention of the bandits. So I formed my men in a firing line on 
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the crest itself, taking the disadvantages of having our silhouettes 
on the skyline in exchange for the advantage of surprising them 
completely. 

I cautioned them to take good aim, and not to fire before 
Ididso. At the first volley the bandits broke and ran, scatter- 
ing in all directions away from us. Seeing them break, I sig- 
nalled my led horses to follow, and ran down the hill in pursuit. 
One Mexican, who had been hit in the first volley jumped into 
a bush on our flank as we ran down the hill—a most unwise 
policy, for everyone, expecting him to fire out at us as we went 
by, sent a shot into the bush as we went by for good luck. Asa 
result he was hit six times. At the foot of the hill we came up 
to an old man, who was holding up his left hand, in token of 
surrender; as we approached, seeing that he appeared harmless 
Iran up to him, and called to my men not to fireon him. He 
had had his right forearm shattered by a bullet, but was not 
otherwise injured, and was crying out that he was a pacifico. 
As he was not armed, I believed him. All this time my men 
were shooting at the fleeing bandits as we ran down the hill, and 
while they were running off in the bushes. There was a big 
arroyo, With high thick bushes, about two hundred yards from 
the well, running in a northerly direction. Down this they all 
ran. As they were making for this I saw personally two of 
them fall. One fell about fifty yards from the brush; two of 
his comrades who were slightly behind him, swerved in ids direc- 
tion, and helped him along into the brush. Another fell right 
at the edge of the brush, but got up again and kept on. My 
men reported others hit; I should say that besides the two 
prisoners we took, probably three or four more of the Mexicans 
were wounded. 

Collecting my men at the mill, I mounted our horses, 
which had by this time come up. Forming a line of skirmishers 
with itn yards intervals, we galloped down the arroyo after 
the bandits for a couple of miles, looking for them in the brush. 
The two horse-holders I left back at the well, to take charge of 
the camp and prisoners. We hoped to find and capture some of 
those who had run away, but could not find any of them on ac- 
count of thick underbrush, the growing darkness, and the fact 
that the bandits did not have the nerve to fire at us from the 
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bushes, although we must have passed very close to all of them, 
and presented a splendid target. After going a couple of miles, 
it was then completely dark, so I gave up the chase, assembled 
my men and returned to the well. There I found that my two 
horse-holders had gotten things pretty well in order, had col- 
lected the animals, searched the houses, etc. We had captured 
two men, seventeen horses and mules, a wagon full of supplies, 
nine rifles, two swords, together with a good many saddles, 
bridles, packs, etc. Most of the rifles were found on the ground 
near the well, but a couple were picked up a couple of hundred 
yards away, at the edge of the brush, showing that the bandits 
had started to take them with them, but had decided that they 
were too heavy. So those that escaped had nothing left but 
their pistols, and the clothes on their backs. 

One of my horseholders, being somewhat busy about the 
camp, had stuck the old man in the well, for safe keeping—a 
safe enough provision, but entirely spoiling that water, as he 
was bleeding like a stuck pig, which prevented me from staying 
there until morning, as we had very little water left in our can- 
teens. 

I interviewed the old man, who said that he had been picked 
up by the bandits a couple of days before, and forced to ac- 
company them, to drive their wagon. He stated that there 
were twelve of them, that they had been at Castillon for a couple 
of days, but had left there a few hours previous, because they 
had heard that a force of Carranza troops was pursuing them 
from the opposite direction. 

I should have liked to stay there for the night, and try to 
trail some of the bandits down in the morning, but decided that 
it was impossible to do so. We were short on water; there 
was nothing for the horses to eat there; I was anxious to get my 
loot into our camp; I was not anxious to run into the Carranza 
troops, as complications might ensue. 

So after collecting the loot, I put the two wounded men on 
the wagon, herded the animals behind it, and started back to 
Cerro Blanco. 

About three miles from Santa Anita I found some fair graz- 
ing ona hill. SoI stopped there, and grazed for three hours. 
During this time we looked through the contents of the wagon 
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and pack saddles, and found a good quantity of flour, tortillas 
sugar, salt, etc. Wealso found a number of new Stetson hats, 
several pairs of new shoes, and quantities of original packages 
of underclothing, socks, etc., things that had been taken from the 
store at the mine and Boquillas. Also -at least a dozen new 
Ingersoll watches, in boxes. I let the men have the hats, shoes 
watches, etc., as many of their own were getting sadly worn out. 

Rejoicing at the discovery of the provisions, I had a bon- 
fire built, and cooked up a fine meal of coffee, bacon, tortillas, 
with emergency rations for dessert, to celebrate the victory. 

At 1:00 a.m. I started on to Cerro Blanco, reaching it at 
3:00 a.m. Progress was slow, as the road was bad, and the 
wagon, as well as the Mexican horses we were herding, were 
hard to push along fast. 

Upon reaching Cerro Blanco, I left the animals down at the 
corrals to water, and proceeded up to the ranch house to report 
to Captain Rhea. Hearing me come up, the Mexican jefe of the 
ranch came out to meet me, and gave me the startling news that 
Captain Rhea and the as a troop detachment had gone back 
to Del Pifio shortly after sundown, and had left word that I 
was to follow. He was much excited, and all I could get out 
of him was: ‘The Captain and all the Americans went back 
to Del Pifioin a hurry (‘‘andando,!”’ ‘‘andando!’’). They left 
after sunset. He said for you to come on back there.’’ I was 
much perplexed and worried, as after his parting instructions, 
I could not surmise why he had changed his plans, as he is the 
sort of man who can be counted on. Perhaps Major Lang- 
horne had received orders for his command to go back to the 
river, and had sent for Captain Rhea to come at once; or 
maybe he had gotten information about the bandits or the 
Carranzistas which made it seem inadvisable to stay there any 
longer with his small detachment. In any event, I did not like 
the looks of things, and determined to march straight through 
to Del Pifio with my captures, without stopping at Cerro Blanco 
as planned. As my horses were much fatigued, I changed to 
the Mexican horses which we had captured, as most of them 
having been recently stolen from ranches were in fair condition 
So I mounted all my men, including myself, on the captured 
horses, and let mine come on free. My men, too, were very 
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tired, having had only about three or four hours sleep during the 
last two nights and days. However, when I told them the 
situation, it revived them enough to keep them awake for a half 
an hour or more. 

Toward dawn it became frightfully cold. We had climbed 
a couple of thousand feet since leaving the river. As we had 
nothing to put over us, most of the men, including myself, took 
Mexican blankets from the pack saddles, to put around us. It 
was a big risk as there was a good chance of their being full of 
vermin, but I was too cold to care much. I never discovered 
any later, however. A queer looking column we were, and might 
well be taken for a bandit crew. All of my men were wearing 
the Mexican blankets; one who had lost his hat was wearing a 
big straw sombrero; we had the wagon drawn by Mexican mules 
with us, and a large number of horses. 

At dawn I was riding about a quarter of a mile ahead of the 
column with the guide, acting as an advance guard, when one 
of my men came tearing madly up. As he approached he 
shouted that a big volume of dust was coming up fast behind 
us. My heart sank as I was not in any shape to fight, with my 
men nearly dead with fatigue, and all the plunder to hamper us. 
I saw visions of being attacked by a big bunch of bandits or 
Carranza troops, and the spoiling of my success, and the losing 
of my loot, just as I was about to get in tocamp withit. ‘‘Tell 
them to leave the stuff on the road, get into the brush and am- 
bush them as they come up to the loot,” I said, at the same time 
turning to gotothe rear. The messenger, out of control—as he 
afterwards assured me—shot past me and down the road. 
As he went by he replied, ‘‘They can’t. They’re right on top 
of us.” Swearing at the turn things had taken, I galloped back 
down the road to my outfit. The guide, referring to our troops 
who had deserted us, turned, and galloped after me, but could 
not help from exclaiming: ‘‘Jesus Christ! Why’d they done 
us this way?’’!! 

As I galloped up I found my outfit deployed prone in the 
brush, and some fifteen men advancing in open order against 
them about fifty yards away. In another second the two lines 
would have opened fire on each other, had not one of my men 
discerned that the other fellows looked like American soldiers; 
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he could see that their horses in rear were all black, and of uni- 
form size, and that the men were uniformed. Hecalled to them, 
whereupon all was well. It turned out to be Lieutenant Ra- 
borg’s detachment of ‘‘A”’ troop. It developed that after my 
departure the previous evening, Captain Rhea had gotten in- 
formation concerning the main body of the bandits, which had 
made him want to pursue them but also made him want to get 
all his troop to do it. So he had gone back with Major Lang- 
horne leaving instructions to Lieutenant Raborg to bring in 
his detachment, grazing for a while on the road. Lieutenant 
Raborg stayed there close to Cerro Blanco for several hours, 
during which time I had passed him without knowing it. He 
had then followed on and of course being unhampered, had 
overtaken me. 

It was a close shave, for each of us had every reason to think 
that the other outfit consited of bandits. Raborg, because he 
imagined that I was still out toward Castillon, and also because 
my outfit looked exactly like a bandit crew; I, because I had 
been told that all the American troops had gone on in to Del 
Pifio the evening before, so I knew of no one but the bandits 
who could be in my rear. The growing light was just enough 
to prevent a catastrophe; had he overtaken me ten minutes 
earlier, we might have shot each other up badly. Raborg’s 
outfit went on by: I followed as fast as I could travel. 

Stopping twice for water, and to cook breakfast, I marched 
on into Del Pino without further incident, arriving about 2:30. 
The last two hours were very hard on the men; they were so 
sleepy that in the hot sun some of them literally fell off their 
horses while marching along. While I myself did not actually 
fall off it was a continuous process of nod, then fall forward on 
the pommel, wake witha start, nod again, fall back on the cantle, 
wake again, and so on. Warned by Raborg everyone at Del 
Pino was out to receive us, and watch the strange cavalcade 


march in. 

Supplies of all sorts were very low at Del Pifio. For rations 
we were practically reduced to jerked beef; the field of wheat 
still helped out for the horses, and there were two or three sacks 
of oats left, which were given to Captain Rhea, for the trip he 
was to make; the gasoline was down to about twenty gallons. 
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During the night Colonel Sibley came in with a troop of 
the 14th cavalry, with two wagons, and supplies of all sorts. 
It seemed like Christmas. Upon Major Langhorne’s report 
to him, he decided that our mission was about accomplished, 
as we had rescued Deemer and Payne, dispersed the bandits, 
and captured and wounded several. He therefore gave orders 
for the withdrawal of the expedition, in accordance with the 
Department Commander’s instructions. The detachment com- 
mander took Colonel Sibley and a couple of his officers up to 
Cerro Blanco in his car. They found that Captain Rhea -had 
taken his troop up toward Sierra Mojada. Orders were sent 
out to him to withdraw at once to Del Pinto. H——, the assayer, 
and a corporal carried this message, and counting their return 
trip with the troop, rode one hundred and ten miles in twenty 
hours. ‘‘A”’ troop as a whole, marched the one hundred and 
ten miles in about thirty hours. 

The following morning, May 18, a truck came in with more 
supplies, including a bag of mail. Life was now much pleasanter 
as we had enough to eat, a little rest, and were beginning to 
hear from the outside world. 

About noon I went with Major Langhorne and a couple of 
soldiers back to Cerro Blanco in his car. There we found ‘‘A”’ 
Troop just returned, after an extremely long hard march. They 
had picked up a Mexican, crazy with thirst, who came up to 
them begging a drink of water; he turned out to be one of the 
bandits whom my detachment had driven from the Santa Anita 
well, and who had been in the hills without water for two days. 
I understand that he was hanged upon our return to the States. 
One more rifle had also been found in the bushes near the Santa 
Anita well. 

Upon returning to Del Pino I took a bath in a bucket— 
the first real cleaning up I had had since crossing the river. 
I tried to shave too, borrowing a razor from a sergeant, but it 
was so dull that I gave up the job upon getting to my chin, leave 
ing a Van Dyke effect. 

As there was not sufficient water at Aguaita for all of our 
troops to camp there at one time, the 14th cavalry pulled out 
this night, saying that they would wait for us at Taraixas. 
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On the morning of the 19th, “‘B”’ troop left Del Pifio, reach- 
ing Aguaita at noon. Late in the afternoon H——, the guide, 
reported a large cloud of dust approaching from the southeast. 
Climbing to the top of a knoll, I examined it with my glasses. 
The dust resembled much that which would have been produced 
by about a hundred cavalry, marching rapidly, with as mall ad- 
vance guard. It stopped advancing, and died away, several 
miles away from us. However, as a safeguard, we outposted 
our camp strongly. 

The detachment commander came in at 11:00 Pp. M., in his 
car, with the information that his party had been fired upon 
on leaving Del Pino, but that they had not been able to get any 
of the snipers. 

At 2:00 a.m., ‘‘A”’ troop arrived, making camp with us 

At 4:00 A. M., a messenger arrived from Colonel Sibley. 
He brought a copy of a telegram from Department Headquarters, 
stating that 1,500 Yaqui Indians were reported marching 
to cut off our retreat, boasting loudly of what they were going to 
do to the Gringos;’ we were ordered to join the 14th at Taraixas 
as rapidly as possible, abandoning the truck, or anything else 
that would retard our progress. No Yaquis were supposed to 
be in this region, and besides, we did not believe a force much 
larger than our own could subsist in this locality, on account 
of the shortage of water; however, the dust episode made us 
cautious, and scouting patrols reported that our camp had been 
thoroughly reconnoitered during the night. 

So when we started off in the morning, a strong advance 
guard was detailed, of which I was given charge. The advanced 
guard flushed a few pickets, who fled mounted, but no active 
resistance was encountered. One of my flankers, in thick brush, 
fell into a hole; as he could not extricate himself from under 
his horse, he started a fast cannonade with his pistol, to attract 
attention; a squad was told off to investigate, and returned much 
disgusted. At 11:30 a. M. we joined the 14th at Taraixas. 

The whole command marched at 3:00 p. M., reaching Los 
Alamos at 8:00 p. M., without incident. There we met enor- 
mous quantities of mail; I got so much that I had to impro- 
vise a pack saddle of grain bags, to carry it. One officer, with 
no transportation but a stripped saddle, got a crate of oranges. 
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On the morning of the 21st, we broke camp at 5:20, and 
recrossed the Rio Grande at eight o’clock, delaying there about 
an hour to accomodate the movie men. After resting on the 
American side of the ford until 12:10 p.M., we marched on 
Boquillas, reaching that place at 3:20p.m. Now followed sev- 
eral days of washing and gorging. 

A fine supply train had been organized to Boquillas, and 
we had all that was necessary. A whole company of Packard 
trucks came down on the 23d. 

On the 23d there was great rejoicing in the 8th Cavalry 
troops, for we got orders to return to Fort Bliss. We marched 
the following morning, and got into Marathon on the morning 
of the 27th in good shape. Entraining there we set out for 
Fort Bliss, which we reached the next morning. We had been 
away for three weeks; we had done some very hard marching, 
but had not lost either man or horse during the trip. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF PUBLIC ANIMALS. 


HERE is presented herewith a rough perspective and slap- 
down projection of a branding iron for use in the appli- 
cation of an alphabetical and numerical. system previously 
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It is designed to prevent misplacement of the characters 
by inversion or upsetting, and to enable reading of the brand 
before its application, from punch marks on top of the bars, 
rather than from the characters as they appear in reverse, 
when read from the front. 
































The bulk of metal in the bars themselves{is designed for 
retention of the intense heat with which the brand is proposed 
to be applied. The greatest practical difficulty encountered 
in the branding of stock with old fashioned irons is in getting the 
animals near enough to the fire so the iron will not cool on its 
way to use. 
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The characters are one inch high and their web is exceed- 
ingly fine. The bars are of an alloy which will carry a high 
heat, well known in the founders’ trade. The duration of the 
application will be but a fraction of a second. 

The kit entire, with removable handle, can be carried in a 
small satchel, to be a part of the personal equipment of all 


veterinary officers. 
Guy H. Preston, 


Major, Second Cavalry. 


CAVALRY EQUIPMENT IN MEXICO. 


By COLONEL ELLWOOD W. EVANS, TENTH CAVALRY. 


ERTAIN needs stand out prominently as a result of the 

campaign in Mexico. 

Undoubtedly the first is that individual cooking is an 
absolute failure. There is a waste of time, a waste of the ra- 
tion, and poorly cooked food with consequent digestive troubles. 
I started, in this campaign, with four troops of my regiment, 
and what we had, we carried on our horses. We had neither 
wagons nor pack-mules. For twenty-eight days we drew 
neither forage nor rations. 

I bought corn and grazed. I was able to get all the fresh 
beef and usually pork that we could eat, and also bought the 
Mexican bean. Attempts to boil beans in a tin-cup were dis- 
astrous; and the meat, issued raw to the men, was never pro- 
perly or palatably cooked. We had no salt, no sugar, and no 
coffee. 

That I came to the end of this phase of the campaign 
with my men in excellent physical condition, is due to their 
physique combined with their natural cheerful disposition, and 
not to any provision made by the Government for them. 

This leads to what I consider the first lesson learned: 
We need as an integral part of each cavalry troop, five pack- 
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mules with necessary equipment; these, to carry rations, 
cooking-outfit, and a picket-line. Grain, also, if there is any 
room left. These mules should be kept and cared for by the 
troop and under no circumstances should be subject to the 
orders of the quartermaster. 

I would personally recommend a return to the old Buzza- 
cott oven, as being more easily carried on a pack-mule. In- 
stead of one of larger size, four smaller ones would be better, 
for the reason that detachments from the troop could have 
means of preparing the ration. 

Having a picket-line on a pack-mule will enable us to 
dispense with the lariat, except possibly ten to a troop, to be 
used in emergency for lashing loads, etc. The present picket- 
pin is a useless weight. 

There should be carried with each troop, at least two sets 
of intrenching tools—pick and shovel, to be used in digging small 
wells near pools in order that drinking water can be obtained. 
More than once on this expedition, I have felt the need of these 
tools. Also, there should be carried a few hand-axes or hatchets. 
One of my troops had fortunately been supplied with these 
tools by its captain, and they were the only means we had of 
cutting fire-wood. 

This may seem to be adding considerable weight to the 
equipment. To compensate for this, throw away the saber. 
The present so-called saber is an abomination, and all of those 
pertaining to my command have been for some time bundled 
up and stored at Columbus, or at one of the sub-bases along our 
line of communications. The saber is heavy and unwieldy, 
and the American soldier’ will hit and not punch, no matter 
how much he may be trained. You may carry the saber through 
a hundred engagements, only to use it once. Is it the part of 
wisdom to carry this weight for but one using when we have 
two other weapons? Shock action is as effective without the 
saber as with it. 

But I will not go farther into the saber-pistol discussion. 
I simply wish to emphasize my idea of making room on the 
horse for the weight of tools and other things, which I consider 
more necessary than the saber. 
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The present issue of legging has fully demonstrated its 
ability to render unserviceable more shoes, than the rocks we 
had to climb over. All the men’s shoes broke first, at just 
above the heels. By all means return to the canvas legging 
with the spat and strap, or give our men a laced boot. 

The following telegram sent by the commanding officer 


of this regiment to the Field Equipment Board about June 1, 
last, reflects the views of the officers of my regiment: 

Of two majors, eleven captains, sixteen lieutenants, pre- 
sent, twenty-seven prefer the McClellan saddle; twenty-eight 
prefer a separate halter and bridle; thirteen prefer the rifle as 


carried now; six would have it swung on man’s back. 

“Eighteen prefer the present stirrup; eight prefer a leather- 
covered open stirrup. Twenty-two preferalaced boot. Eight- 
een would retain the saber, and eleven would discardit. Twelve 
desire a cutting weapon and six a thrusting weapon. 

‘‘Nearly all desire retention of a limited number of lariats 
and pins, but also desire a picket-line to be carried on a pack- 
mule. Fifteen desire an intrenching tool; ten do not. All 
desire pack-mules, the vote ranging from three to five mules per 
troop 

‘‘Depending on the number of mules, the picket-line, 
cooking utensils, rations, and forage, to be carried on mules. 
Majority are in favor of a short coat lined with wool.” 


EXPERIENCES IN MEXICO. 


By CAPTAIN EBEN SWIFT, és ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


ERVICE in Mexico has afforded an excellent opportunity 
» to test articlesof clothing and equipment, which should be 
of great value to the cavalry and the entire military service. 
The following observations are the result of experience in the 
field in Mexico. 
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1. The weight carried on the horse should be reduced. 
This can be done by, (a) reducing the number and weight of 
articles carried on the horse; (b) by furnishing each troop with 
two (2) or three (3) pack horses on which to carry parts of equip- 
ment. 

2. The shelter tent should be made a combination shelter 
tent and poncho. The slicker is very heavy and in the tropics 
in the dry season is seldom needed. On this expedition the 
troops that went farthest south discarded shelter tents and 
sabers, and later either threw away, lost or packed their slickers. 

3. Each troop should have a light cooking outfit carried 
on a pack horse 

In the early part of this expedition the troops had only 
pack transportation and often not even that. It was found 
that individual cooking is unsatisfactory and very wasteful 
of time and rations. The following light pack cooking outfit 
was found very satisfactory, designed by First Lieutenant A. 
- M. Graham, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Two pack panniers to be made by lacing green rawhide 
loosely over coal-oil boxes and allowing it to shrink. Two raw- 
hide loops on one side of panniers to hang same on “‘sawbuck”’ 
packsaddle. An open link or hook rivited to lower corner or 
edge of pannier to keep lash rope from slipping over corner of 
box. 

Eight buckets made of 1—32-inch Norway iron with upper 
edge rolled over 3—-16-inch stiff wire to stiffen edge. An eyelet 
brazed to opposite sides near top to receive handle. All buckets 
and pans to be crimped and brazed at joints. Outer two 
buckets to the 1314-inch by 9!%-inch over all. Other buckets 
made to ‘‘nest’”’ three in each outer bucket, but tops to be 4- 
inch lower than top of outer bucket to permit top to be kept on 
outer bucket and so keep all clean. 

Two bakepans made of same material as buckets and rein- 
forced longitudinally with iron straps 34-inch by 14-inch ex- 
tending across bottoms and up sides of pans. ‘These strips to 
reinforce pans and take strain of rope when pack is lashed to 
animal. Ordinary pan handle on each end of pan. Pans to 
have no ‘‘flare”’ to side and to fit over side of pannier. Pans 
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to be 21%-inch by 14'%-inch by 5-inch deep inside measure- 
ments. One pan fits over outside of each pannier. 

Handles for buckets to made of 5-16 iron with hook for 
hanging on fire iron. Handles to be flattened so as to fit in 
between buckets when packed. 

Buckets packed in near side pannier. Cooking tools, 
utensils, etc., packed inside buckets. Canvas buckets, fire 
irons, picket pins, etc., packed in off side pannier. Picket line 
packed as top load between panniers. 

‘‘Sawbuck”’ saddle used for packing. Narrow strip of 
canvas doubled covers entire pack to keep same rainproof. 
Rawhide panniers and inside boxes to be shellacked inside and 
outside to protect from moisture and rain. Picket pins to be 
made of 34-inch drill steel with head battered for driving into 
ground, and point tempered from a light strawcolor, same as for 
drilling. Picket line to be 34-inch silk, hard twist, Manila 
hemp rope. Load lashed on with lash rope and ‘‘diamond 
hitch.”’ 

4. The sweater should be replaced by a short canvas coat, 
similar to the one issued to troops in Alaska, or to the one worn 
by many officers. The canvas coat is much warmer, more dur- 
able, and nearly waterproof. 

5. The light-top shoe or hunting boot has been found to 
be the most satisfactory foot-wear. The present shoe is too 
light for field service, it should be hob-nailed and double soled. 
The Hungarian hob-nails are the best. 

6. The cotton breeches are best down here, as they do not 
absorb and hold dust and dirt as the woolen ones do, nor are 
they easily torn by mesquite and brush. 

Breeches should have back pockets. 

7. A great number of halter tie ropes are broken. A light 
chain might be better. 

8. The troop saddler should have a shoe repairing kit and 
be instructed in how to half-sole and make minor repairs to 


shoes. 
9. The pistol must be kept perfectly clean and free from 
dust or it will jam. 
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10. The holster attachment which causes the pistol to 
hang so low should be done away with. 

11. The saber, if retained, should be much lighter. Some- 
thing on the order of the machete would be better. Most of 
the cavalry in Mexico have packed up their sabers 

12. Owing to the dryness of the atmosphere there has 
been comparatively little trouble from sore backs. It has been 
noticed that practically all sore withers are on the right side, 
probably due to carrying rifle on left side and mounting and 
dismounting on left side. 

In such cases it has been found that if the rifle is carried 
on right hand side and mounting and dismounting is done on 
right side, withers can be cured up. 

13. Fasteners on field belts and magazine pockets some- 
times catch so that it is impossible to open them without tear- 


ing out the fasteners. 


REMOUNTS IN SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT. 


By CAPTAIN F. L. CASE, THIRD CAVALRY. 


VER since the Great War began, there have been, many 
contradictory reports and statements as to the effect of 
European purchases on our horse and mule market. Figures 
have been shown that there are plenty of animals in the 
United States forall demands. Other figures have been shown 
that the drain would leave the Government in a serious posi- 
tion as regards supply for its own needs. 
It is claimed by contractors that there have been shipped 
100,000 horses and mules abroad from the State of Texas alone. 
We are now ina position where the test is being applied. 
When the Punitive Expedition went into Mexicoin March, 
the Department Quartermaster, Southern Department, Colonel 
H. L. Rogers, realized that there would be a large demand for 
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live transportation. This would arise from inevitable losses in 
Mexico, from demands for remounts on the part of the severely 
worked transportation on the border, and from the require- 
ments of the regiments being raised to war strength. | 

That all these demands would be large was shown by the 
first call from General Pershing to replace losses incurred in 
three or four weeks. This was for 804 horses and 146 mules. 
Of the animals pertaining to two regiments, about 70 were re- 
ported as having dropped out on the first two days. 

While it was foreseen that it would require eight motor 
truck companies to supply a line 170 miles long, it Was also re- 
alized that the animate and inanimate transportation supple- 
ment each other. The horse and the mule cannot be replaced 
by gasoline, though the latter can relieve the former of much 
of their burden. 

In order to distribute the stock to the troops in the western 
territory, an auxilliary Remount Depot was established at 
El Paso. Vacant stables and corrals were used at Fort Sam 
Houston as a quarantine and distributing depot for the troops 
east of Del Rio. 

In addition to horses from the Remount Depots at Keogh, 
Reno, and Front Royal, and the horses and mules purchased 
by the Quartermasters regularly assigned to that duty, a board 
headed by Capt. H. S. Hawkins was appointed to buy in the 
open market. 

All of these means were found insufficient to meet the 
pressing demands of troops at the moment of call. By April 
25th the El Paso Depot had issued 790 cavalry horses, 44 
artillery horses, 265 pack mules and 459 draft mules. On 
the same date there had passed into the Fort Sam Houston 
corrals 234 cavalry and 44 artillery horses 224 draft and 121 
pack mules. 

When the regiments were raised to war strength, and the 
militia ordered out, it was calculated that 2,600 animals would 
be required for the troops, supplied from Fort Sam Houston 
and upwards of 4,000 for those in the El Paso district. Wewere 
caught without the reserved animals which many had foreseen 
for some years would be needed. Good, serviceable, well broken 
animals were needed, and needed at once. Two questions at 
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once arose with reference to this supply. Were the animals 
to be had? How could they best be issued? 

The problem was much complicated by the existence of a 
very severe infection, especially virulent in the Mississippi 
Valley. While ‘‘shipping fevers,’ distemper and strangles are 
old enemies of the remount, the best posted veterinarians appear 
to hold that the so-called ‘‘septic-influenza”’ or ‘‘septic-pneu- 
monia’’ isa variety of disease of rather recent origin. Whether 
this be correct or not, it is exceedingly persistent and very in- 
fectious. European governments have lost very seriously from 
it, in some extreme cases ninety per cent. ina shipload. In 
the early stages of their purchasing fifteen per cent. loss was 
experienced by the British, according to the figures of Dr. G. W. 
Mackie. 

The figures at Fort Sam Houston show about one-half 
the stock sick at one time, but out of 623 animals handled during 
the first two months, the losses were 14, or about 214 per cent. 
only. Many of the cases were severe, but of those afflicted 
with the worst type ‘‘septic-influenza,’’ very few recovered. 

In consideration of the existing conditions, it was realized, 
first, that if remounts from the stock yards, known to be thus 
infected, were shipped direct to the stations of troops, a virulent 
type of disease would certainly spread throughout the service; 
second, that subsidiary depots must be established wherein 
the animals could be held until there could be certainty of their 
freedom from infection. As some animals appeared to develop 
the disease after ten days or two weeks detention, it was deemed 
necessary both to lengthen the quarantine period and to have 
ample room to segregate the different classes of animals. 

The El Paso Auxiliary Depot was ultimately located at the 
old Target Range, with room for handling 4,000 to 5,000 ani- 
mals. 

At Fort Sam Houston the stables and corrals used were too 
crowded, and too near the post transportation as well. The 
Leon Springs Reservation would have been an ideal location 
in many ways, but was inconvenient to reach, having no spur 
tracks in the Reservation, and had no corrals, stables or sheds 
of any kind for the initial use of the Depot. As usual, what 
was needed was required at once. 
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In this emergency, three well built pack train stables at the 
Aviation Field (old target range) were utilized. Three other 
temporary stables were constructed, eight corrals were fenced 
in for receiving purposes, and six larger pastures were fenced 
off for detention purposes. 

The lower portion of the Aviation Field runs to the Salado, 
which has clear, running water at all seasons. This portion of 
the field is covered with thick mesquite. Here the underbrush 
and cactus are being cleared and excellent pastures will be ob- 
tained for convalescent animals. 

Before the work could be completed the horses and mules 
began to pour in. On June 11th there were 2,384 animals 
at the Fort Sam Houston Depot and 1,458 at El Paso, though 
considerable issues had begun to be made. One thousand 
six hundred of the number were at the Aviation Field, of which 
about 360 were sick. Of the 700 at Fort Sam Houston, about 
200 were sick. 

Two methods appear to have been used in combating the 
serious diseases encountered. One the ‘‘nature’’ method, 
where the animal is given plenty of pasture room and running 
water, being left largely to his own devices; the other, the use 
of serum. It has been the aim in the Southern Department 
to combine these methods. All purchasing officers under the 
Department Quartermaster have been ordered to inoculate with 
Influenza Antitoxin; also all animals received from other 
purchasing officers that have not been treated are inoculated. 
In addition every effort has been made to furnish fresh air 
corrals of large size for the stock. ‘This has been to some extent 
an impossibility, but is now being measurably approached. 

A careful study of the value of inoculation is being made. 
So far the results very largely favor inoculation under the con- 
ditions obtaining. In a report of June 9th from El Paso, it 
was stated that out of forty-one deaths thirty were from among 
the horses not treated previous to shipment. At Fort Sam 
Houston, at one date when twelve hundred animals had been 
received, there had been ten deaths. Six of these were from a 
shipment of three hundred and nine uninoculated mules from 
St. Louis. Up to the time of writing, seventeen thousand doses 
of serum had been used in the Department. The cost of this 
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medicine would have fitted up an excellent remount station 
at Leon Springs, where animals could have been held and accli- 
mated without being subjected to the dangers of the shipping 
disease. 

The M. K. & T. Ry. has shown its enterprise at San Antonio 
by building a switch and excellent loading platform at Aviation, 
about one-half mile from the depot site. Animals can be un- 
loaded here and easily herded to the corrals, instead of making 
five to seven miles from the city sidings. 

When completed the Fort Sam Houston Auxiliary Depot 
will readily accomodate 1,500 to 2,000 animals. One thousand 
will have ample room to run in the larger corrals or pastures. 

Were there a sufficient reserve for all calls held at the 
permanent remount depots, auxiliary stations would not be so 
insistently needed. Even in shipments from these depots there 
ensues more or less sickness, however. But when it is realized 
that our small reserve has been wiped out, and that very malig- 
nant types of disease threaten all the mounts and mule trans- 
portation of the army unless stringent precautions are taken, 
the value of subsidiary stations can be seen at once. 

With respect to the number and quality of horses obtain- 
able, it is possibly too early as yet to determine. 

A contract given for militia animals for 614 cavalry and 
605 artillery horses has been filled in thirty days. The speci- 
fications allowed a reduction to fourteen two in cavalry and fif- 
teen one in artillery horses. The officers who purchased in the 
open market reported that they could find plenty of fourteen 
two and fourteen three horses, but not many largerones. How- 
ever, a surprising number of the mounts furnished on this militia 
contract were larger animals, so far as the cavalry was con- 
cerned. The explanation of this fact was that sub-buyers 
would not take chances on the smaller horses, as same could not 
be disposed of to the British or French in case of rejection by 
the United States. A great many of these aminals were also of 
the same grade as those sent at the same time to the regular 
service. 

The contracts for the regular cavalry and artillery called 
for 6,200 animals to be delivered in four months. About 1,000 
of these have been delivered to the Southern Department to 
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date. How completely and satisfactorily the contracts can be 
filled is still uncertain. 

As to mules, there does not appear to be much difficulty in 
supplying the demand, either as to quantity or quality. 

The case in a nutshell appears to be that horses can be ob- 
tained, as all horses appear to be for sale, but the mounts will 
not be up to the old cavalry standard: Secondly, if the country 
continues to be combed there will be a great dearth of animals 


to meet our future demands. 





THE NEW AUTOMATIC PISTOL IN MOUNTED 
; ACTION. 


BY CAPTAIN H. J. MCKENNEY, 12TH CAVALRY 


RR ELATIVE to the merits and demerits of the new Colt’s 

Automatic, Cal. .45, in mounted action, the question of 
its practicability and danger was brought up, during a recent 
conversation with Major Robert L. Howze, Eleventh Cavalry, 
at General Pershing’s Headquarters, in Mexico. 

The advocates of the new pistol and its use in mounted 
action will receive these statements with satisfaction and com- 
placency, while those who have decried its practicability and 
have denounced it as being more dangerous to the trooper who 
uses it, and his comrades, than to his enemy should receive them 
with an open mind and endeavor to orient theirideas. We have 
the pistol and we may have to use it mounted. 

That it can be used, mounted, has been proven. Because, 
it was used recently, in one short, sharp, decisive mounted ac- 
tion, ‘‘somewhere in Mexico.’”’ Two troops of Major Howze’s 
‘“‘Picked Squadron”’ passed through a gate into an adobe corral; 
took a hurdle from two and a half to three feet high, in passing; 
deployed; drew pistol and charged; with the enemy firing from 
time they entered the gate. 
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The ability to do this was the result of training. During 
this training, in the filed and in action, the following items were 
noted: 

1. The new Colt’s Automatic, Cal. .45, must be kept 
constantly clean and oiled—cleaned daily, no matter how ad- 
verse the circumstances may be. 

2. The horse must be so trained that he becomes accus- 
tomed to the sight and sound of it. 

3. The trooper must know his pistol and, through tra n- 
ing, must be able to handle it, almost unconscious y, when 
mounted, at a run; his actions being automatically sure in the 
manipulation of all parts of its firing and reloading mechanism. 

The two greatest difficulties in its use, mounted, seem to be 
the changing of magazines and reloading the chamber, when 
galloping or at arun. These can be overcome only by training 
and practice. 

There will be no argument, probably, as to whether or not 
the pistol shoots straight, dismounted. That it can be used 
mounted we haveseen. It has been issued to us for both mount 
and dismounted use; and, there may come a moment in the ser- 
vice of every troop when its use, mounted, may become history 
of permanent fame and the failure to use it, mounted, may be- 
come history of another sort. 
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SHIPPING FEVER FROM THE ARMY STANDPOINT.* 


By Doctor W. G. TURNER, VETERINARIAN, Q. M. CORPS. 


j ew first mention, I find of shipping fever in army horses is 
that of Rusius, who says: ‘‘Great losses occurred among 
the war horses of Rome in the year 1301.” 

That shipping fever includes every disease of the respira- 
tory tract—strangles to purpura haemorrhagicia—is a state- 
ment upon which I fear no argument. That it is, and always 
has been the bane of the horse and mule buyers existence, will 
not be denied. It undoubtedly has been the direct means of 
causing more dealers to discontinue the business, than all other 
causes combined; and, an additional goodly number count their 
profits in ‘‘dead ones”’ and accept a meagre living for their 
efforts. 

That the buyer does not suffer equally with the seller is only 
because there are more of him, he does have to stand his pro- 
portional loss. In normal times our army is the largest indi- 
vidual buyer of horses and mules in the country, requiring in 
the past, something like three or four thousand remounts of all 
classes per year; hence our proportion of the risk of loss, of the 
grand total, is the largest; we have been superseded on this 
point, however, during the past two years. 

By virtue of the Army being the largest consumer, the Army 
Veterinarian, has no doubt, more ‘“‘shipping fever”’ in the form 

*This paper was prepared by its author for reading before the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, at Detroit, Michigan. 
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of influenza, epizdotic cellulitis, pink eye, catarrhal fever, 
typhoid, pneumonia, pleuro-pneumonia, strangles, etc., etc.» 
to contend with than the average practitioner. 

In making this statement and assuming that you gentlemen 
will concede the point it should naturally follow that some of 
us should step forward with at least a few helpful suggestions, 
but even after more than twenty years service, a large portion of 
which was spent on the shipping end, with little more than a 
year on the receiving end (Chickamauga Park), Iam afraid that, 
personally, I have little, if anything, to offer as a practical 
remedy that is new. 

By remedy, preventive remedy of course is what is meant. 
The only suggestion I would beg leave to make, to the treat- 
ment of shipping fever (all of them) is to urge a maximum of 
sanitation, hygiene and nursing, with a maximum of medication. 

I have long held the opinion that the real exciting cause 
of shipping fever is the actual shipping, the railroad ride; of 
course, there are other contributing influences, many of them. 
Let us say, for instance, that a carload or more of horses, 
usually young ones, are assembied at a country point. They 
are loadedinthe evening. You know all ‘‘stock trains”’ come to 
all points in the evening; that means the horses must be loaded 
between 5:00 and 7:00 o'clock for the fast (?) freight which is 
due at 7:21, but ‘‘unavoidably detained” until about mid- 
night. In the meantime the twenty to twenty-five horses 
loaded in what is called a common stock car (of the open work 
variety) arranged snugly that they may ride better and with less 
liability to injury, gradually become nervous, restive, and ir- 
ritable from the close confinement, the strange surroundings and 
the excitement of passing trains (going the other way) ; and by the 
time the freight train does arrive and the crew switches the stock 
onto the train (gently of course), the horses are in a profuse and 
frequently a dripping sweat. In this condition they are hustled 
along across the country at a thirty to fifty mile per hour rate, 
into and through the variable currents of wind, a probable rain, 
sleet or snow, thrown in for good measure with the inevitable 
result that they are immediately chilled to the proverbial mar- 
row. 
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This is shock number one, and succeeding shocks are 
limited only by the distance traversed. Stops at divisional 
terminals are it seems, necessarily long ones, the car or cars are 
frequently stopped, with a long warehouse or other such build- 
ing on the one side and a row of freight cars on the other, when 
the Turkish bath process again becomes active; and when ready 
for the ‘‘drying room”’ they are, instead, whirled out through the 
country and once more exposed to the cooling influences of the 
omnipresent breezes. This process continues throughout the 
journey with the result that thus enervated and more or less 
exhausted from the over-taxing of the heart to accomodate the 
extreme and sudden changes, the animal seems to become 
a veritable incubator for the multitudes of bacteria, which we 
know are constantly on the lookout for just such susceptible prey 
as these animals have become, and upon or soon after arrival 
at their destination, from ten to ninety per cent. of the number 
develop some phase of shipping fever, which may prove to be 
strangles, pleuro pneumonia, or any one or more of the formid- 
able list of respiratory diseases. 

Then we have the horses or mules procured at the big com- 
mercial horse centers; these animals, probably purchased by 
the country buyer, are shipped to one of the numerous smaller 
markets, are then purchased by the fellow from the larger centers 
and re-shipped to his commission man. ‘The next purchaser 
gets his horse or mule with at least two shipments to his credit 
or (discredit) plus the further possibility, yes probability, of 
having come in contact with animals in which ‘‘shipping fever’”’ 
had already developed. 

Through the insistence of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army and in one or more instances with the codperation of the 
state veterinarian, strenuous methods were adapted in a thorough 
cleaning up of the entire plant of at least two of the big markets. 
The dealers entered into the scheme enthusiastically, and after 
seeing the good results, have since set aside one day per week 
for cleaning and sanitation. 

I believe as a general proposition, that the sanitary condi- 
tions obtaining in sales stables and markets—large and small— 
throughout the country, are much better than they are usually 
given credit for. The one outstanding, crying, deficiency in 
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practically every horse or mule stable or barn that I have seen 
is the ventilation. Allowing that a well horse requires about 
one hundred and twenty (120) cubic feet of fresh air per hour 
and a sick one at least one-third (4) more, if one were asked to 
estimate the quantity of fresh air available in these places per 
animal, with an average run of stock, stabled, I think they would 
have to divide the allowance by four; and then be plenty high in 
their estimate. 

We all know the contaminating influence of such con- 
ditions and in my opinion it is a big factor in the propagation 
and intensification of ‘‘shipping fever.’ 

The army always insists upon having its stock cars ina 
state of good repair, free from nails or other projections which 
might injure an animal; the car must be scrupulously clean, 
disinfected and bedded with sand. These are precautions 
which would return good interest, for the effort, to every 
shipper, but are too often entirely neglected. 

t is with genuine regret that after having vaccinated thou- 
sands of horses and mules, using several of the best known 
equine serums and anti-toxins, I am unable to submit any 
data as to results on this most important subject, for the reason 
that I was on the shipping end and returns from the various points 
were spasmodic, incomplete and frequently unofficial. 

During my connection with the remount service we re- 
quested and were granted authority to vaccinate nine horses 
in each car of eighteen (at that time we were using the stalled 
car) and allow the other nine to go untreated; but owing to 
the difficulty of providing for the professional and official 
observation of these animals for the period of not less than thirty 
days after arrival at their respective posts, the plan was 
abandoned. Had it been possible to carry out this scheme on 
three or four hundred animals, it would have furnished the 
most practical and in fact the only tangible data of its kind that 
I know of, on the real value of preventive serum-—Therapy serum 
therapy. {Occasionally we would hear from a shipment that had 
gone a long distance under adverse weather conditions, and 
janded in fine shape, and we would immediately wax enthusiastic 
over the particular serum we were using at that time. Again I 
recall on one occasion we sent a fine load of horses to a post, 
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treated them with the same serum, and while they were on the 
road, some four or five days, their condition was normal, 
yet the verdict came back of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia in three horses on arrival, developed enroute, and 
some five or six more in the following few days, several 
of which died. Then we wondered whether we had vaccinated 
or inoculated. 

I am firmly of the opinion that like the sanitation of the 
stock car, particularly for the initial shipment of the fresh 
country horse, if the maximum of prophylaxis is to be attained, 
his vaccination should also begin with leaving the farm and not 
to be deferred until he has been subjected to the discomforts 
of shipping, exposed to infections, and surcharged with disease 
before receiving the Prophylactic treatment. Of course, sub- 
sequent injections of serum should be administered when indi- 
cated. 

We have on several occasions had young horses (three and 
four years old) gathered from a neighborhood and led, not 
shipped, to a clean, sanitary farm stable furnished by the con- 
tractor. From this Jot we would select our load of colts, ship 
them, and the contractor would proceed to assemble another 
bunch for inspection, of a later date. So long as he was able to 
procure his horses within a /eading radius, there were no signs of 
disease, but just as soon as he got far enough away from his ren- 
dezvous to necessitate his shipping in by rail, just so soon did the 
inevitable shipping fever (in some form) make its appearance. 

There is another great element of probable infection, and 
that is the feeding yard or pen, provided and mismanaged by 
the railroads. The legislatures, no doubt, enacted wisely and 
humanely when they wrote into the statutes the law requiring 
the unloading of stock, in transit, at least one in every twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours for recreation, rest, etc. But they 
should have gone a step further; and this without embaras- 
ment to our great common carriers (not the kind you are think- 
ing of) and insisted upon a clean, sanitary, uninfected and cov- 
ered pen or yard in which to unload stock, and not the quagmire 
of filth and contamination too often found. These conditions 


can and should be overcome. 
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In this connection a thought suggests itself: Would the 
Horse Express Car with its extra capacity (from twenty-eight 
to thirty horses), its greater likelihood of always being clean, 
its scheme for ventilation without exposure to wind and weather, 
the elimination of laying on sheltered side tracks, as well as the 
avoidance of the feeding yard, and the cutting down of the time 
in transit by two-thirds, deliver these young fresh recruits to 
their destination free from shipping fever? 

There is a strong probability that it would, and I believe 
it is worth a trial. 

Many eastern shippers use this system exclusively in ship- 
ping horses from markets, having had all of the exposures men- 
tioned and still they doit because it pays them, no doubt, in the 
end. 

The proper kind and quantity of feed to be fed enroute is a 
much mooted question, but I want to hazard my opinion never- 
theless. I believe as a rule they are overfed rather than the 
contrary, that grain of all kinds should be eliminated entirely 
from the ration, except in specific instances, and whenever pos- 
sible, alfalfa hay (leafy and well cured) should constitute the 
main sustenance. It is laxative and diuretic, hence is febrifuge; 
and in a wide observation of its feeding I have never seen any of 
the ill effects so erroneously ascribed to it. The foregoing has 
reference to remounts only; of course fresh, clean water should 
be given ad libitum. 

In peace time, the buying of horses and mules for our army 
is done largely from March to November and wisely so, too; 
for the months of December, January and February are the 
least desirable in which to make shipments, especially over long 
distances, owing to the weather conditions. Besides by staying 
out of the big markets—where after all we must go for large 
numbers within specified periods—we avoid the competition of 
the southern buyers whose season this is; and his ‘‘Sugar”’ 
mule and ‘‘turpentine’’ mule is our best wheeler, his ‘‘cotton’’ 
mule is our best leader, his ‘‘miner”’ is our best pack mule, and 
the best of his horses known commercially as the ‘‘top south- 
erner,’’ is the class that furnishes a large number of our cavalry 
and riding horses. 
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It isnot surprising that our old troop horse—he of a year 
or more of service—rarely, if ever becomes a victim of shipping 
fever. In the first place he is largely immune, having had his 
ordeal as a recruit; and secondly he is more or less of a traveler, 
does not get excited about it and knows how to travel. Latterly 
and paramount, he comes from perfectly appointed stables, 
so far,as’sanitation, fresh air and highly efficient stable manage- 
ment are concerned; in fact is a seasoned and conditioned horse. 
He is_usually transported in numbers great enough to warrant 
one or more trains, he is accompanied by the troops, who are 
commanded by efficient officers, none of whom will permit of 
his abuse by being walled in on some side track, with all fresh 
air excluded, nor will unnecessary delays be countenanced. 

In conclusion, may I hope that somewhere in this paper, I 
may have been able to carry some suggestion or thought, that 
will inure to the benefit of the Army Remount Service, to our 
chosen profession and to man’s best friend, the horse (and 
mule). 


























THE ATTACK ON OUR CAVALRY AT PARRAL.* 


HE treacherous attack on our cavalry by Carranza 
soldiers at Parral, Mexico, which resulted in such a 

gallant but dignified resistance that a wholesome lesson 
was taught the attackers, took place on April 12, 1916, and 
Was participated in by Troops ‘‘K”’ and ‘‘M,” Thirteenth 
Cavalry, under Major Frank Tompkins, of that regiment. 

This mobile little force had, on April 2d, been given a roving 
commission by the commanding general of the punitive ex- 
pedition, with orders to scout southward and kill or capture 
Villa and his bandits; and after much laborious marching, 
combing the country in conjunction with two other cavalry 
columns moving with wide intervals, camped at the little town 
of Conchas in the valley of Zaragosa on April 10th. Here, a 
force of twenty-five Villistas under Montoya were forced to 
hastily decamp, after looting the factory at that place; and a 
mule, laden with stolen dry goods was picked up and returned 
to the owners. At this point, too, information was received 
that Hernandez with one hundred Villistas and an equal number 
of led horses, had moved south to Valle, in keeping with what 
was generally believed to be a movement of all the Villa forces 
towards Durango. 

Late in the evening of April 10th, Captain Antonio Mesa, 
a Carranza officer from the garrison at Parral, entered the Amer- 
ican camp at Conchas, and ina very friendly manner invited 
the troops to enter Parral, saying that he would arrange by 

*Compiled by the CAVALRY JOURNAL from official and authentic personal 
sources. The personnel of the command was: Major Frank Tompkins, 
Captain Aubrey Lippincott, Captain Frederick G. Turner, First Lieutenant 
Clarence Lininger, First Lieutenant William A. McCain, and Second Lieu- 
tenant Horace Stringfellow, Jr., all of the Thirteenth Cavalry; and Second 
Lieutenant James B. Ord, Sixth Infantry. There were also two interpreters, 
and three packers with pack train. The two troops (‘‘K” and ‘“‘M,” Thir- 
teenth Cavalry) aggregated about 109 men. 
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telephone for the reception of our forces, and that a camp site 
would be provided, together with rations and forage. The next 
morning Captain Mesa breakfasted with the squadron com- 
mander and renewed his friendly advances, stating that as the 
local telephone was out of commission, he proposed to send a 
special messenger to Parral to make the arrangements promised, 
and that this messenger would travel by mule so as to make the 
journey in one day. 

In accordance with these plans, our cavalry marched on 
April 11th, to Santa Cruz de Villegas, where it camped un- 
molested; and on the day following, marched on to Parral. 

On reaching the town, no official met the command, as had 
previously been promised by Captain Mesa, so that Major 
Tompkins closed up his little force, and with his advance guard 
went to the outer guard house near the railroad station and 
asked for a guide to headquarters. A Carranza soldier accord- 
ingly conducted the column to the latter, where the Ameri- 
can commander met General Lozano and requested a private 
conference. 

In the talk which followed, Lozano stated first of all, 
that Villa was northward in the vicinity of Satevo; and ex- 
pressed surprise that the American troops had entered Parral, 
which he thought should not have been done. Tompkins stated 
that he would withdraw as soon as a camp site was shown him. 
This, Lozano agreed to do, but as a matter of fact, delayed 
half an hour, when he announced that he was ready to move out. 
Tompkins had meanwhile arranged with an American merchant 
by the name of Scott, to supply his command with corn, fodder, 
and rations. 

During the time that Tompkins was in conference with the 
Mexican commander, the leading troop had dismounted in front 
of Mexican headquarters, and the rear troop was brought up 
in rear of the first, dismounted in the plaza. The school 
children, dismissed for the noon hour, scattered among the 
troopers, and evinced great curiosity as to the equipment and 
the huge size of the American horses. While halted here, also, 
two Mexicans excited some interest by rather hysterically 
shouting, ‘‘Viva Mejico! Mejico por los Mejicanos!’’—the 
first unfriendly demonstration of the day. It was then noticed 
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that the school children disappeared, and the venders of dulce 
picked up their trays and went away. The shops began to close 
and the shop keepers to bar their doors and windows. 

Finally Major Tompkins appeared with General Lozano 
and a companion, and the American cavalry column moved out, 
Lozano leading. There followed a great shouting and hooting 
from the plaza; in several instances, old Mexican women ap- 
peared in windows waving mantillas, and shouting—‘* Muertan 
los Gringoes! Viva Villa!’’ At the railroad station, a south- 
bound train was pulling out, and from it came yells of like 
character. 

As the column reached the outskirts of the town, firing was 
heard in rear, which proved to be shots fired at our pack train. 
Before, this, however, and after passing the Mexican cuartel, < 
force of probably fifty armed, mounted Mexicans was observed 
turning into a cross-street and apparently arranging to intercept 
the American column; but they thought better of it, and hastily 
withdrew at a gallop, contending themselves with paralleling 
the march of our troops on the next road to the east. 

When the column of American cavalry reached the vicinity 
of the selected camp site, the main body of the command was 
well under cover, but as the Carranza soldiers were fast taking 
up a commanding position in rear of our force, the American 
rear guard of eight troopers was deployed for action, and Gen- 
eral Lozano, who was still present, was notified that our column 
had been fired upon. Lozano thereupon hastened back to stop 
the firing, but shortly afterwards sent a messenger to Major 
Tompkins requesting the immediate withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops, and excusing his action on the ground that he was 
unable to control the townspeople. Tompkins sent word by 
the messenger in reply, that he would move northward as soon 
as the forage and rations were delivered, for which he had con- 
tracted in Parral. The messenger promised to bring back 
General Lozano’s reply, but never returned. 

Meanwhile Carranza soldiers continued to mass on a hill, 
south of the American troops, and brought up a large Mexican 
flag to mark their position. This was followed by the attempt 
of a large number of Mexicans to move around the left flank 
of the American position. The American commander shouted 
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to the Mexican soldiers to go back, but this they refused to do, 
and seeing no other alternative, Tompkins sent four troopers 
to drive them back. As this little patrol moved out on their 
perilous errand, the Carranza troops opened fire, and it was 
very reluctantly returned by our troops. The latter were in an 
excellent firing position and had easy targets in the exposed 
Mexican soldiers, so that it would have been easy to have shot 
down a large number of the latter. But so certain was the 
American commander that his opponents were Carranzistas 
with whom our troops were supposed to be on friendly terms, 
that he permitted only the little rear-guard of eight men to return 
the Mexican fire. This small detachment under First Lieuten- 
ant Clarence Lininger, Thirteenth Cavalry, exhibited excellent 
fire discipline, firing cooly and deliberately, and correcting their 
sights through field glass observations by a non-commissioned 
officer. According to subsequent reports of the Mexican au- 
thorities, this rear-guard killed twenty of the enemy at this 
point, and wounded many others. 

As the American position could be easily flanked, and was 
in fact being actually enveloped by a hundred or more Mexican 
soldiers, Major Tompkins ordered a withdrawal at 1:30 P. M., 
across the hills towards the wagon road leading to Santa Cruz 
de Villegas—the Carranza soldiers following, and firing at the 
American column at every opportunity. 

No attention was paid to this fire until the Mexican lines 
approached within 600 yards, when the rear guard of eight 
troopers dismounted and checked the Mexican advance with an 
effective rifle fire. The withdrawal continued until arrival of 
the American column at an adobe house about half way between 
Parral and Santa Cruz, where the command was dismounted for 
a brief rest, and the wounded looked after. The march was 
then resumed in column of twos, at a walk and a slow trot. 

About this time the Carranzistas seem to have thought that 
our cavalry was running away, for the former became much 
" more aggressive, and quite a body of mounted Mexican cavalry 
galloped down the main road, directly in rear of the American 
column. To discourage this movement, about twenty of our 
troopers under Captain Frederick G. Turner, Thirteenth Cav- 
alry, were dismounted at this point and effectually checked the 
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Mexican pursuit, killing fifteen of the latter including Major 
Orozco, and wounding many others, including a colonel. Cap- 
tain Turner’s detachment suffered no casualties. 

Our cavalry then marched into Santa Cruz de Villegas, 
watered the horses, and placed them under cover. The American 
troops were placed in position for defense, and after about 
half an hour of waiting, were again subjected to quite a heavy 
fire from the Carranzistas, to which only the expert marksmen 
and sharpshooters of the command, were allowed to reply. 
At 6:00 o’clock p. M., a flag of truce came into the town from the 
Mexican forces, and the fighting stopped—General Lozano 
withdrawing his soldiers, and entering into correspondence with 
the American commander in an attempt to explain the very 
hostile attitude of the troops of his command throughout the 
day. At 7:00 o’clock the same evening, Major Tompkins 
was reinforced by Colonel William C. Brown, Tenth Cavalry, 
with Major Charles Young’s squadron of that regiment. 

The casualties of the entire day’s fighting were forty Mexi- 
cans killed and many wounded; while two American soldiers 
were killed, and six wounded. 


The attack of the Carranza soldiers and populace of the 
town of Parral was treacherous and inexcusable; their subse- 
quent pursuit of the American column as far as Santa Cruz was 
still more reprehensible, since it was apparent that our cavalry 
was attempting to peaceably withdraw. The patience and for- 
bearance of the American officers and soldiers in the face of most 
provoking and intimidating hostilities on the part of those whom 
our War Department had reckoned as friendly allies, was ad- 
mirable; while their masterly withdrawal in the face of many 
odds, with comparatively trivial losses was most skillfully con- 
ducted and executed The severe punishment meted out to 
the enemy was well deserved, and they can count themselves 
fortunate that their apparent determination to annihilate our 
cavalry did not tempt the American troopers into making a 
more sanguinary example of their treacherous conduct. 
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THE AMERICAN ‘MILLION ARMY.” 


By Dr. LEO BRENNER. 


(Translated from the B. z. am Mittag, for May, 1916.) 
N order to strengthen the efforts of the challenging American 
note, Reuter has hastened to inform the whole world simul- 
taneoulsy by telegraph, that the American Congress has decided 
to raise the strength of the United States Army to one million 
(in these days no state would consider it’ dignified to think of 
anything less than a million). 

This information will not have failed to evoke a silent 
smile from all who know American conditions, and especially 
those who are intimately acquainted with American military 
affairs (as to the writer of these lines). For as a matter of 
fact, this piece of news is the greatest “‘bluff’’ that one can 
imagine. It is, for example, just as if the French parliament 
had adopted a resolution to carry the war to a victorious end. 

The American military conditions are so fundamentally 
different from the European, and especially the German, that 
a clear explanation of the difference for the general German 
reader, will not be superfluous. 

In the United States, there exists no compulsory military 
service, and therefore all naval and land forces consist of 
volunteers. As manual labor is exceptionally well paid in 
America (in contradiction to the intellectual which is not 
worthily rewarded in the United States, because it is little 
valued by the Ainerican whose ignorance in international ques- 
tions of culture, can rival that of a Russian mujiks), there- 
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fore few young men are inclined to enter military service, 
notwithstanding the attractive placards and circulars setting 
forth military service. As an example, the case of a soldier 
is cited who retires after thirty years service, with a saving 
in cash of 120,000 marks, which if invested in life-rent, he 
could live as a gentleman of means, with a yearly income of 
16,000 marks; and thereby it is assumed that he has spent 
half of his pay during service, for pleasure. 

This also is true, but for this reason it is all the more 
strange, that in spite of the attraction and certainly moderate 
discipline, up to now it was never possible to keep up the 
authorized strength of 82,000 men, standing army, and 64,000 
men for the navy, for one-third of the former and one-fourth 
of the latter desert each year. This is explained by the large 
number of fraudulent individuals who only enlist in order to 
get into possession of the high amount of bounty with the fixed 
purpose of deserting at the first opportunity, and perhaps re- 
enlist elsewhere under a false name. This is very easily pos- 
sible in the Union, because there no one is required to have 
identification papers of any kind, one’s oath is all that is 
required; soit happened that a man received the bounty money 
seventeen times, and always escaped. 

I can bring evidence to show that I am not exaggerating. 
In 1912, when Taft declared that the continued challenging at- 
titude of Mexico could no longer be endured, and that accord- 
ingly 200,000 men should be mobilized and sent to the frontier 
the Secretary of War was obliged to confess that of the 82,000 
men on paper, 27,000 were lacking, and that 22,000 men were 
necessary for garrisoning Hawaii, the Philippines, and forts in 
the home country, so that only 30,000 remained available for 
war. This confession could not have been a real surprise, for 
one year previous when Taft ordered 20,000 men to the Mexican 
frontier, only 13,000 were on hand (whose mobilization required 
ten days), and that four months passed before the lacking 
7,000 men could be recruited. This did not prevent the Ameri- 
can press from proudly writing: 

That we were able to mobilize 20,000 men (read 13,000) in ten days, is 
an achievement which Europe can well envy us, and which shows the world 
that our army is always ready. This is a tip that Japan will know how to 
appreciate. 
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In consequence of this confession of the Secretary of War, 
Congress provided (just as it is now providing for the ‘‘ Million 
Army’’), that 9,000 should be immediately recruited to fill 
vacancies, and that an additional 40,000 men should be 
mobilized, and that the 120,000 strong, militia, should be 
added. Regarding the navy, in which 16,000 men were lacking, 
no notice was taken. In reality, not even the 9,000 men 
were secured, not to mention the 40 000; and as for the militia, 
they dryly stated that according to the law, they could only be 
employed for home defense, and not for a war beyond the 
frontier. The militia officers, however, were of the opinion that 
they would volunteer, provided their rank would be recognized 
as being equal to officers of the Regular Army. This was im- 
possible, on account of protest from the latter. For, an 
American militia officer, even if he be a ‘‘colonel’’, or indeed 
a “‘general,’’ has no idea of war service. Miuilitia officers 
are simply appointed by the Governor of the State, who selects 
his good friends and political colleagues, who may have accom- 
plished something in civil life but who know less of things mili- 
tary than a German schoolboy. This assertion is supported 
by the fact that in-1912, seventy-eight generals, colonels, and 
majors of the California State Militia requested permission to 
serve for a time as privates in the Regular Army, in order that 
they might at least have something approaching a conception as 
to the soldier’s trade. And these were the men who would have 
commanded militia regiments and brigades. I recollect an 
instance in the American Civil War, in which such a colonel of 
militia was ordered to attack the enemy located in a railroad 
station; he solved the problem by boarding the train with his 
regiment, and rode calmly to the station where he and his men 
alighted and were taken prisoners by the Confederates with 
more or less noisy glee. 

But it is not only this lack of soldiers that makes the 
United States a ‘‘quantité négligéable”’ in respect to military 
matters; it is due more to the fact that there are not sufficient 
officers available, and even such as there are cannot be com- 
pared with those of Europe. In order to, escape possible criti- 
cism from our pessimists, I will confine myself to the words of 
MacLachlan, spoken without contradiction in Congress: 
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I maintain and challenge proof to the contrary, that our army is abso- 
lutely without tactical organization; it is nothing more than a grotesquely 
proportioned aggregation of armed people, without training or complete 
equipment, not even able to meet the demands of the smallest war; our mili- 
tary forces are scattered in remote, non-tactical commands, which serve 
solely as guards for property in hundreds of purposeless posts, erected at a 
cost of millions, as political tribute to legislative cowards. 

The time of the officers and men is taken up solely in guarding property, 
instead of making themselves acquainted with the duties of a soldier. We 
have regiments that for years have not been mustered for training; colonels 
who have never seen their entire command together; not one general who has 
even seen a whole army together; officers who have never had opportunity 
to instruct their soldiers, and who do not understand how to lead them. - Our 
socalled maneuvers are farces. They have as much resemblance to real 
warfare as a play between rabbits_and terriers. 


And General Weaver complains at the same time, that not 
even the home defenses amount to anything, for no less than 
40,000 artillerists;were {lacking to serve coast guns. 

And while we are talking of guns, I would like to state 
that according to official figures, the United States had in 
1913, not more than 600 rapid fire guns, and 200 machine guns 
at her disposal; the commissary department of the army may be 
compared to that of the Turkish army in 1912, the absolute 
inefficiency of which was responsible for the terrible defeats 
against the Bulgarians. 

The most ludicrous by far, however, is the fact that in 
spite of these conditions, the American people must pay more 
for their warriors than the total cost of the German army in 
peace. Up to now the pensions to ‘‘veterans’’ alone, amounts 
to 17,768,000 marks! Of the 892,089 pensioners, not less than 
800,000 are swindlers who have never served and who owe their 
pensions to the good-will of the political party who happened 
to be in power, and was obliged to reward its supporters! 

Under the conditions, one will understand why the resolu- 
tion of Congress struck me as being funny. Resolutions can be 
made for all things, but it is a question whether or not they 
can be carried out. From where are the one million to come, 
when it is not even possible to drum up enough to maintain the 
miserable strength of 80,000? If it is believed the militia 
and volunteers will furnish the million, it is very questionable 
whether there are as many willing to play soldier, in spite of 
the American’s fondness for dressing himself in grotesque 
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uniforms. But even if the million really comes, there are neither 
officers (who cannot simply be appointed), nor arms, and least 
of all artillery or other war materials. Therefore, I maintain, 
throwing a scare amounts to nothing. 


THE HORSE IN THE GREAT WAR. (1915) 


(Translated from the French of E. Trouessart, Professor at the National 
Museum. Published in Le Nature, by JOSEPHA B. GODSON.*) 
|* recent years, since the automobile has been put to such 
practical uses, many people have been led to predict the 
end of the horse, but present events do not appear to have 
proven their prophecy true. Certainly as long as there shall 
be armies there must be horses for cavalry, for artillery, and 
in many cases even for the transportation of munitions and sup- 
plies. The automobile is suited only for use over good roads; 
the horse, on the contrary, can go everywhere, and such a trained 
and intelligent motive power, able ‘to clear obstacles of all 
kinds, and to codperate with man in getting artillery over 
ditches and through bad country will ever bein demand. The 
mules of our Alpine troops carry the guns on their backs through 
the narrowest mountain trails, a feat which no substitute so 
far discovered could accomplish. 

As the state of warfare now existing has exacted its dread- 
ful toll of men so has it also demanded enormous numbers of 
horses, and while the trench fighting has given a certain respite 
to our cavalry, this is far from being the case with our artillery 
which from the first has had to fill the breach. 

The heavy artilley, even, which now is generally seen drawn 
by motor engines still makes use of horses as well. An Ameri- 
can who in the first months of the war was traveling across Bel- 
gium in his automobile and saw the great German army flow- 
ing like a torrent toward the west, remarked the enormous 


*Wife of Captain W. F. H. Godson, Eighth Cavalry. 
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siege guns drawn by from sixteen to fifty horses. These were 
the guns used to reduce the forts of Antwerp. 

In France, under ordinary circumstances, our breeding 
farms easily furnish all the different kinds of horses neces- 
sary to supply the army remount demands. ‘The horses for 
the heavy cavalry (Cuirassiers) which must stand fifteen to 
sixteen hands at the withers (1 m. 5 to 1 m. 64) come from 
Normandy (Calvadoes) Mauche, Orne; those for the cavalry 
of the line (Dragoons) come from the departments in the West 
and Central part of France, (Vendee, Charente, Anjou, Mayenne, 
Touraine) and being ridden by,less heavy men need stand 
on y 14.1 to 15; and those for the light cavalry (Chaussers and 
Hussars), which is made up of men of the smallest and lightest 
build, are furnished from the departments in the southwest, 
(Ariege, Limousin, Auvergne, Haute, Pyrenees) and are required 
to measure only from fourteen to fifteen(1.48 to 1.54m.). These 
last are called Tarbes and are a cross of the original horse in 
this part of France with the Arab and are found to be more 
adaptable to the climate of Northern France than the pure 
Arab. 

Nearly all the above named horses are, like the Tarbes, 
the result of cross breeding, the mares of ancient French 
lineage having been crossed with the English thoroughbred 
stallions in the North, and the South with the Arabian stal- 
lions. 

The artillery prefer horses of low stature, that is to say, 
with a rather long body and shorter legs than would be chosen 
for a horse to use under the saddle, but they are required to 
stand at least fifteen hands. These are raised in Pas-de-Calais 
and Bretagne. As tothe mules, bred from mares and the great 
donkeys of Poitou, they often measure from fourteen to fiftee 
hands. 

Of late years the artillery has especially sought the Breton 
horse, which also has an admixture of oriental blood in its veins 
if, as is popularly believed, the old Celtic breed of horses was 
crossed four hundred years ago with the Spanish barbs that 
escaped from the wreck of the Armada on the coast of Brit- 
tany in August, 1588. An officer of heavy artillery has reported 
that he left Lorient, November 30, 1914, with 246 Breton horses 
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requisitioned in the Department of Finistere, that they were 
harnessed, six to each piece of artillery, weighing 3,000 kgs. 
(6,600 Ibs.) and made marches of from fifteen to twenty miles 
(25 to 30 km.) a day. Under these circumstances they as- 
tonished the officers by their wonderful power of endurance, 
their willingness in hill climbing, and their frugality. They 
would go sometimes forty-eight hours without food or water 
and often with only one rations of hay a day and yet at the 
end of three weeks of this regimé and after four months of war, 
all were still in good condition and several had apparently not 
even grown thin; and these horses are no larger than the ones 
used to draw our 75 cm. field pieces. 

This general preference for a light horse, one comparatively 
easier to control and care for, caused us to neglect, at the out- 
break of war, the heavier horses from the north—the Bonlon- 
nais and Percherons. This was a mistake of which we soon 
became sensible. The horse of the Ardennais type in particu- 
lar has since been in great demand on both sides of the frontier, 
and it was the invaders who called attention to their value by 
hastening to send back to Germany for breeding purposes all 
suitable mares which they found. The Luxembourg horse 
differs little from the French Ardennais. Our superior officers 
of territorial infantry (Majors, Captain, etc.), who in time 
of peace are rarely mounted, have been glad to get these horses 
for their own use, though they are not much to look at, are rather 
heavy for the saddle, and not desired at all by the cavalry 
and field artillery. The English however, use horses of this 
very type, harnessing sometimes as many as eight of the 
Clydesdales, Suffolk, or Shire horses to one of their heavy 
field pieces. 

Since November, 1914, we have been importing from Can- 
ada great numbers of American horses of the Argentine type 
for the use of our heavy cavalry and light artillery. Allthetrans- 
ports which brought them—sometimes 900 on one trip— 
have been lucky enough to escape the attention of the piratical 
German Cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm, which has since termi- 
nated its career by being interned in one of the ports of the 
United States. 
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Our General Officers and Staff Officers require a horse of 
an altogether different type, finer, swifter, better suited for 
jumping then the ordinary troop horse. These have been 
chosen, since last August, from the thoroughbred racing stock, 
idle now that horse racing has been temporarily abandoned, 
and they are being requisitioned by the army under the name 
of ‘‘skilled horses’’ (chevaux de tete). Officers of the in- 
vading army have sought to lay a heavy hand on these special 
horses. The newspapers printed the story of a young Uhlan 
lieutenant who, in the famous raid toward Paris, arrived at 
Chantilly at the head of a small advance guard. He rushed 
eagerly to one of the well known stables there expecting to 
capture a valuable mount. He even shouted out the name of 
a horse, celebrated by its v ctories on the Par's track, which he 
hoped to find, but this particular horse had long before gone to 
the front and unhappily the valuable horses still remaining 
did not have their names printed over their box stalls. Greatly 
embarrassed by this difficulty the young German sportsman 
was obliged to interrogate the stable boy, a timid old man 
who alone had been left to guard the stable. In the con- 
fusion of inspecting so many sorrel coats and white feet he may 
perhaps be pardoned for later issuing proudly from the stable 
followed by his orderly who !ed by the bridle a horse, hand- 
some enough to look at it is true, but one who had never in his 
whole career gained anything better than an ‘‘also ran.” 

Sportsman of the old school are already hoping that this 
severe campaign will teach us a lesson in regard to the breeding 
of race horses, doing away with the highly specialized training 
which puts a horse to the test of his strength and endurance when 
only two years old and allowing him a more rational develop- 
ment which will increase his value as an asset in time of war. 

To have speed and be a good jumper are indispensable in 
a horse ridden by any officer charged with bearing orders whose 
position joined to evident purpose of his mission tells all too 
much to the observing eyes of the enemy. Besides this, more 
than one sovereign, beaten and forsaken by his fleeing army 
has placed his last hope of personal safety in the legs of his 
horse. Queen Louise, of Prussia, who, arrayed in a breast- 
plate and helmet, entered the battle of Jena, was separated 
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from her escort in the confusion of defeat, and except for the 
speed of her horse she would have suffered the ignominy of be- 
ing taken prisoner. Two French hussars, so the Gazette of that 
time tells us, “‘started in pursuit and pressed her so hard that 
she could not help hearing their barrack room oaths and ex- 
clamations—things highly inproper for the delicate ears of a 
young Queen.”’ 

The English, who created the thoroughbred race horse, 
have always prided themselves on possessing a cavalry arm 
of the first rank. The type of their charger is the Hunter, a 
horse used in the hunting field, light, strongly built, and a splen- 
did jumper, whether he be a pure bred or a half bred, the latter 
indeed being often preferable as it means a horse not quite so 
high strung and sensitive as the pure bred, and better suited 
to endure the hardships of a long and painful campaign such 
as this one. In their Colonial Wars the English have used 
mounted infantry to great advantage and during the present 
war in Flanders their cavalry and infantry have worked together 
-according to new and original methods. 

When a squadron is about to charge, each cavalryman 
takes a foot soldier up behind him, usually a man from a Scotch 
regiment, noted for their long legs, at the moment of contact 
with the enemy the foot soldier leaps down in order to let the 
mounted man have greater liberty of movement and gripping 
a saddle strap he runs besides the man on horseback as fast as 
the horse can go, both go together in the charge—the one with 
hs lance, the other with his bayonet, then the action ended, 
the foot soldier jumps up again behind on the horse and rides 
to the rear of the reserves to reform in rank. 

Since 1913 the English Government has been making ar- 
rangements so that it could furnish 7m ten days all the horses 
needed by the army placed’on a warfooting. A complete census 
of horses available has been made in advance by the Remount 
Department and the requisition was made with the most re- 
markable facility, not only were the regular troops sent at once 
to the Continent provided for, but also the territorial cavalry 
and the Yeomanry were enabled to assemble with their horses 
at the several concentration camps on the second day after 


war was declared. 
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The Russian, like all other horses of Europe, has been re- 
generated by crossing with pure bred horses, either from 
England or from the East. The Russian Government owns six 
breeding farms, the best known being the one at Khrenovoye 
where the horses for the famous Orlov races have been bred and 
trained since prior to 1778. This farm also provides saddle 
horses as well as trotters. There is also in Russia a Govern- 
ment breeeding farm in connection with the Army of the Don— 
(Eastern Russia)—where the native horse of that region is 
crosssed with Asiatic stock by means of imported stallions. 

The native horse of the region of the Don is used by the 
Cossacks of that portion of Russia. It is a horse of mixed origin 
and whi'e it has not the graceful build of the Arab or Barb 
horse it makes an excellent mount for ight cavalry, it has 
great endurance and agility and is capable of great speed. It 
is specially suited for maneuvering in extended order which is 
much used by the Russian army; the mounted soldiers charge 
“as skirmishers”’ jump down and, by a simple pressure on the 
bit cause the horses to lie down beside them, they kneel behind 
these living ramparts and, thus protected, fire, then, in the 
blink of an eye, horses and riders are up and disappearing in the 
distance. 

The smallest and most stocky horses of the Coassacks of 
the Ural and the Amoor are descended from the Kirghis and 
Kalmouk stock, these have no trace of English blood but have 
undoubtedly come from the herds of wild horses which used to 
roam the Steppes. Like the ponies from the northof Europe 
these little horses live always in the open and find their living 
as best they can. They have no beauty or grace but they are 
hardy and amenable and get over the ground at a good pace. 
They are used largely by the Russian army in the Depart- 
ment of the Don. 

The German cavalry is certainly mounted. It isa far cry 
from the days when the Cuirassiers of Frederick William I, 
could only charge at a trot and dreaded the slippery pavements 
of the streets of Berlin! English thoroughbred stock was in- 
troduced in 1700 and the horse farms of Trakehnen established 
in 1716 in the northeastern part of Prussia have furnished, 
directly or indirectly, the greater part of the horses for the 
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army. Their type of saddle horse is more like that of the 
Anglo-Arabs in the south of France than our Anglo-Normands 
from the north, (indeed they average about fifty per cent. English 
blood, twenty-five per cent. Oriental, and twenty-five per 
cent. native) but they have worked to increase the height until 
it has been achieved by sacrificing other good qualities. 

According to their theory the Oldenburg charger would 
appear to be the ideal horse as it stands from sixteen to seven- 
teen hands. It has been bred altogether from English half 
thoroughbred stock and it is not at all suited to work under 
harness. 

We know that in 1870 the German cavalry was judged 
superior to ourown. We have had very httle exact information 
regarding comparative merits shown in engagements of cavalry 
during the present war but competent judges affirm that the 
situation is now reversed, that our superiority was plainly shown 
at the battle of the Marne, and certainly since that time the 
Germans have evaded every opportunity to measure their 
cavalry against the French cavalry. 

In the face of the enormous loss of horses which must take 
place in all modern warfare we have tried to save the lives of 
all horses possible and to heal and restore them. For this pur- 
pose the Blue Cross was established several years ago by the 
English and since the Balkan War it has taken its place as an 
international institution. 

On the 10th of October, 1914, a delegation or unit of this 
society was installed in France under the command of Captain 
Claremont, with the authorization of M. Millerand, and with 
Prof. Almy from the Veterinary School at Alfort in charge 
of its work. Now we have twelve auxillary hospitals, con- 
nected with four depots, each able to take care of from 300 to 
500 horses. 

The horses are treated in these hospitals until their cure 
is complete and are then turned out for a period of convalesence 
into great pastures where they can regain their strength. When 
they have recovered they are not sent back for use in the army 
but to supply the various agricultural needs which were de- 
prived of their horses at the outbreak of hostilities. 
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FROM THE TARTAR—MONGOL TO THE DERBY 
HORSE. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


HE World’s War has made unusual demands on horses of 

all breeds—not directly for the present, but the time is 

probably not far off when all horses of all breeds will be en- 
gaged directly and as fellow-combatants. 

In spite of railroads, automobiles, cycles, and vehicles of 
the air, the horse has clearly demonstrated that it cannot 
be replaced in the field, and that to such an extent, that each 
mobile field army is doing its utmost now to keep up its quota 
of horses by all possible means, and that our enemies are sacri- 
ficing hundreds of millions in money to offset the enormous losses 
in horseflesh by purchases in America. ‘The loss in horseflesh 
in all countries engaged in this war is enormous; domestic and 
foreign breeding of horses has been greatly damaged. 

Millions of Germans now in the field, no matter to what 
branch of the service they belong, are now getting acquainted 
with the horse; many of them live daily in close companion- 
ship with it, who in time of peace had only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with it. 

In the face of these conditions and in the face of the in- 
creased importance of the horse as a fighting means—doubted 
greatly by many prior to the war—it may just at the present 
time be of great value to make these millions better acquainted 
with the horse in war, and naturally with its history, its de- 
velopment, etc. 

Besides these things, I consider it my main task to discuss 
all experiences gained, as well as results of achievements and 

*NoTE.—This article was received as given below with no notation show- 
ing by whom it was written or sent. Credit will be given as soon as the Editor 
can ascertain to whom it should be allowed. 
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services of the horse in the present war—with us, with our 
allies, and with our opponents. 


When I decided about two years ago to write a history of 
the horse, such as not heretofore published, I selected the above 
title for my book, and wrote the following introduction, with 
due reference to the interest displayed to man’s best friend by 
all classes: 

‘‘At a time when millions of men in Germany, and in all 
other countries, especially in France, in summer and winter 
occupy themselves with the horse without having a thorough 
knowledge of it, and sacrifice to this stranger a part of their 
earnings or income, it appears to me not out of place to overcome 
the above drawback (lack of knowledge). 

‘““Of the mentioned millions about eight per cent. hardly 
ever see this interesting quadruped galloping across the turf 
at longer ar shorter range, but may have a very good knowledge 
of him through the ‘‘Our Tips’’ in the daily papers, in the sport- 
ing columns, or preferably on the black-boards publishing the 
races. Fifteen per cent. probably see the horse a little better, 
but not good enough, while among the remaining five per cent. 
are the actual connoisseurs, which do not belong among the 
millions proper. 

‘““The reader may have noticed that I speak here principally 
of the race horse, the race course frequenter, which means a 
minority of men and animals, which is opposed by the enormous 
majority of stockmen, military men, officials of all grades, 
tradesmen, etc., who come into daily contact with the horse 
and know it thoroughly. 

‘“‘T have found in spite of the scant sources of hoary anti- 
quity, much useful and interesting material concerning the first 
appearance and origin of the horse and its subsequent develop- 
ment and breeding, and have attempted to portray the horse 
in its most useful, glorious and exalted réles. I have given a 
separate and long chapter to the horse in war, and have treated 
horse-breeding itself, especially that of the thoroughbred in the 
best known countries, its achievements on the turf in the most 
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minute details. The most renowned events on the race track, 
the origin and development of betting on races, from the ancient 
private bet—-many of them including entire fortunes, many of 
them historical—to the bookmaking system of the present 
“Toto’’ or ‘‘Paru Mutuel”’ respectively will be paraded before 
the eyes of the reader. A large number of events which came to 
the personal knowledge of the author, and scenes on the largest 
race tracks in Germany, America, England, France and Eastern 
India are dispersed throughout the book like raisins in a cake.” 

Now, along came the World’s War! And with it the ex- 
traordinary, unexpected importance of the horse as a fighting 
means and ally of the soldier. And with this war I was con- 
fronted by a new task, a thorough revision of my book entirely 
in regard to and with reference to the war, its accompanying 
features, its presuppositions and its deductions. 


ORIGIN AND ORIGINAL CONDITION OF THE HORSE. 


‘“The horse has taught culture and good manners to man- 
kind,”’ says an old chronicle, as we daily see the truth of this 
saying. 

When first meeting the horse man pursued it, especialy in 
Asia, and North America, like a beast of prey and was very 
instrumental in its expulsion and almost annihilation, until the 
horse, by its conciliatory manner and its good behavior, infused 
these same qualities into man, until it infused into him trust and 
the conviction that it was his best friend and defender, its best 
means of gaining a livelihood. The horse introduced itself 
to man as an excellent means to accomplish work and taught 
man how to work better and to more advantage. At the pres- 
ent time we see in cities and in the country, especially in the 
largest cities, the horse being the teacher of man in public traffic. 
It teaches him how the conduct on the street should be, how to 
be tranquil in the densest crowds and at street intersections 
where the most traffic runs. But the horse appears at its best, 
as compared to man, as the supporter of civilization in battle, 
where it spares the wounded or dead enemy and respects him, 
while man barbarously mutilates and robs him, and that not 
only during hoary antiquity but also in very recent times. 
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A sharply defined feeling of rank pertains, as is well known, 
to the newest culture. In this respect also the horse crowds 
man into the shadow; and that not alone because the thor- 
oughbred carries himself better and prouder than his coldblooded 
relative of lower birth. The horse that feels his master and 
regimental commander in the saddle shows a more self-conscious 
deportment than when it knows that his master’s servant is 
on his back, while the gradually disappearing snobbish horse- 
man, who rides out only on Sundays, on the firey steed of his 
friend shows the same sad figure as he does on a horse hired 
from a livery stable. 


Historical traditions and accounts relating to the origin 
of the horse differ greatly and are consequently very unre- 
liable. In the first book of Moses, Genesis, in the account of 
the life of Joseph, that is somewhere around 1500 B. C., it is 
stated with some degree of authenticity that during the Flood 
there were two horses in Noah’s Ark, which is taught us in our 
first religious lessons. 

For a long time the belief was entertained that horses were 
found only in the Old World, while on the other hand voices 
were raised to the effect that in the primeval period horses lived 


in the western part of North America and that they disappeared 
subsequently. In any case since the diluvial period Europe 
was the home of the wild horse; the prarie-like condition of 
Central Europe was excellently suited to its life and welfare, 


and when forests began to appear the horse fled eastward. 
Still other sources, basing themselves on fossils dug up, state 
that the Cernays horse is the primary type, it having been found 
in the second tertiary period in the so-called Cernays district 
around Reims in France. Discoveries dating to that same 
period were also made in the foothills of the Hartz mountains. 
In spite of all these contradictions we have to seek the or- 
igin of the present day horse in the large Mongolian-Tartary 
family, that isin the table land of Asia. It was introduced there 
by the ancient Arians, the Indo-Germans, when they captured 
Hindustany. From Hindostan it found its way westward. 
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The first types, regulated by human breeding, indicate 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and especially Cappadocia. 
The Romans brought their best, quickest and strongest horses, 
used for chariot races, from those countries. In 850 B. C. 
we find horses employed in Greece as motive power in the 
Olympic games, in chariot races and fights. After the horse 
had served the Hellenes for a long time as a draft animal it 
gained, because of trails at breeding, such a strong physical 
development that it could be used by man for riding. Herodo- 
tus speaks, around 450 B. C., of ‘‘studs,” and the ancient kings 
of Persia raised certain breeds. 

It said that Solomon, the most powerful of the ancient 
monarchs, had 40,000 draft and 12,000 saddle horses, the 
largest number of horses owned by any individual of ancient 
or modern times. His interest in horseflesh Solomon trans- 
mitted to his race down to the present time, for the Jew is fre- 
quently encountered in close connection with the horse, being 
a breeder, race course owner, Tattersall owner, horse trader, etc. 
Large race horse establishments are in the hands of Israelites 
in England, France and Germany. The Jew is also much in- 
terested in modern horse racing, especially as a flying book- 
maker and absolute sure tipster. It is but seldom we find him 
in the role of trainer, gentleman rider or jockey. 

Appearances are deceptive! This is true also in regard 
to the history of the horse! As a remarkable fact history 
indicates that the horse was originally unknown to the semitic 
tribes of the Near East and Southwestern Asia and also to the 
Arabs, our audacious, excellent and assured horsemen. His- 
tory repeats itself. For as their forebears knew nothing of the 
horse, most of the Saphis of the French army never had been 
on horseback before entering that service. This awakes in 
me a remembrance of the Spanish American War of 1898, for 
fully fifty per cent. of the renowned Rough Riders under Colonel 
Roosevelt were neither rough nor could they ride. 

Today nearly all the different races of horses are tamed and 
in the service of man. Only the Tarpans in Tartary and the 
Alzedos in South America live in their primordial state to a 
certain degree. The former are found principally in the Altai 
Highlands along the Siberian frontier, the latter in the Pampas 
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or the La Plata States. Their life differs. While the Tarpans 
live in herds of 20 to 30, the Alzedos live in mass herds of 10,000 
heads and more. This is accounted for by forage conditions 
on the one hand, and beasts of prey on the other. In the pla- 
teau near the Siberian frontier the ‘“‘savage’’ has to seek his 
feed laboriously, only smaller, scanty grazing grounds invite 
him, and he has to fear the Tartar in addition to the wolf. 
The enormous, fruitful Pampas of South America on the other 
hand support or can support many thousands of heads and the 
beasts of prey there, especially the jaguar, compel the horses to 
assemble in enormous herds. 

The stallions are more numerous than the mares in these 
herds, but nevertheless the strongest of the former gather a 
number of the latter around them. These mares must not be 
touched by any other stallion, and many a mortal battle has been 
waged because of jealousy. Just like animals ogle from a respect- 
ful distance the battle between two stags at rutting time, so are 
the mares frigthened witness of the mortal battle their lord and 
master wages frequently. At dark the mass herds of the Al- 
zedos split up in small groups and take their night quarters, 
which they defend furiously against other horses. At daybreak 
the following morning the herd assembles again. The herds are 
led by the strongest and most valorous stallion, following him 
blindly on the march and in battle; they march, if they do 
march, in an endless thin file. It appears that here the wild 
horse influenced, served as an example, to the wild man, for the 
Gauchos also travel across the flat country in single file. The 
herd is preceded by a few scouts invariably, which, as soon as 
they perceive anything unusual report the fact to the herd by 
neighing and the herd at once forms a large circle around the 
strange object—man or animal—which closes up slowly to get 
a better view. The wild horses, especially the Alzedos, are a 
continual danger to the domesticated horses; they attempt 
to decoy them, and are frequently successful therein. However, 
the domesticated horse is not allowed to live long, death soon 
overtakes it through kicks and bites. In many a Pampas 
the settler is still today forced to battle against the attacks of 


the Alzedos on his stock. 
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In Tartary, as well asin the Pampas, these wild horses are 
much hunted. The Tartars kill them for their hide, which 
serves as clothing, the Gauchos killed the Alzedos to get his 
hoofs for the horn therein. But the principal object of the hunt 
is to catch them, to tame and sell them. The method of catch- 
ing the Alzedos, as well as the wild horses in the west and north- 
west of North America is well known—lassos being used prin- 
cipally to throw the horse. The just mentioned horses of 
North America cannot be considered as wild though they live 
entirely independently and free. Once caught, which is always 
a hard nut to crack for even the most adept of cowboys, they are 
quickly tamed and turn into the best and quitest horses of the 
world. Why? Because they are not ruined and spoliled like 
in Europe by idiotic hitting in the head or flank but are tired 
out thoroughly by endless chasing, jumping and bucking with- 
out hitting or striking them, and when once calmed down are 
treated friendly and kindly. 

In conformation and exterior the wild horse differs materi- 
ally from all other races. His head is large out of all pro- 
portion, the forehead below the eyes strongly arched, while the 
upper part is flat. The ears are materially longer and incline 
backward, probably a sign of readiness for fighting. There is 
much hair around the mouth and nostrils. The legs arelong and 
strong. The hair, especially the mane, is rough and curled, 
never smooth as in the domestic horse. There is little uni- 
formity in build, no harmony of limbs like in domestic horses. 

We now come to the history of the modern horse and as 
England is still ahead of all countries in the matter of studs, I 
shall commence with that Island Empire. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HORSE BREEDING IN ENGLAND. 
We find the first historical mention of the British horse in 
Cesar’s Gallic Wars. But as he himself had not yet gained a 
firm foothold in that island we are still somewhat in the dark 
concerning the nature of that horse at that time. The well- 
known English writer W. Youatt, who emphasizes the native 
character with the words ‘‘then as ever the creature of the 
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country,” speaks of a small, tough, hardy animal, but his pre- 
judice is shown by the addition ‘‘that the ancient horse was 
not behind the modern horse in regard to construction and 
power’’ speaking of horses in the marshes of Nen and Wilham 
and on the banks of the Tee and Clyde rivers. 

Only after the Romans had become the undisputed master 
of the country we can speak of a regulated breeding, and many 
English writers designate the close of the First Century A. D., 
that is the time of Emperor Agricola, as the commencement of 
British horse breeding. The best native mares were paired 
with stallions of the Roman cavalry. Concerning value and 
effect of this crossing of breeds we have nothing tangible in the 
start. Gradually, however, success appeared, very slowly 
according to our conception. For only three centuries later, 
in 410 A. D., when Emperor Honorus definitely abandoned 
England, do we see progress of the British horse breeding, an 
excellent and serviceable saddle horse having been produced by 
them. 

The succeeding Saxon tribes also brought fresh blood into 
the country. However, history is very scant concerning this 
epoch and we are unable to find anything concerning results 
of horse breeding therein. It is certain however that in those 
times the horse played a proud réle in the knightly battles at the 
courts of the Highest of the Land. The ‘‘Horsthegn,’’ the 
boss of a stable, corresponding to our ‘‘Oberstallmeister’”’ 
(master of the horse), was a high persongage at court. From 
then on horsebreeding steadily progressed in England and 
foreign countries commenced to throw envious glances at the 
English horse. How valuable the English horse was con- 
sidered at that time as against a foreign horse is shown by the 
orders of King Athelstan (925—940 A. D.) forbidding the ex- 
pert of horses, except as presents. 

The reign of the Normans in England was a material turn- 
ing point in English horsebreeding. William the Conqueror, 
(1066—1087), and his barons introduced into the country the 
valuable and renowned Spanish thoroughbred and this noble 
blood in conjunction with the numerous Norman breeds brought 
the breeding to a heretofore unknown height. Its superiority 
was now established throughout Europe. Clear-sighted breed- 
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ing of different types commenced and horsebreeding became one 
of the most important branches of husbandry throughout the 
Island Kingdom. The people that knew anything about horses 
at once grasped the high importance of the Spanish blood. 

The strongest horses were employed in the service of the 
State and by knights in war. On farms horses were used but 
rarely and in Wales a law even was passed forbidding the use of 
horses for plowing. 

In a time, when superstition still ruled the land, reality 
and fable is hard to distinguish. Thus today the question is 
not yet settled if two Berber stallions, imported to England in 
1121 from Morocco, lived or not; one of them is said to have 
been kept in the country, the other to have been presented 
by King Alexander I to the Scottish Church. But who could 
have imagined the definite details and the exact year, and who 
has made the entire circumstances into a legend? 

In the time of the crusades much noble blood was brought 
to England, amongst others also the Spanish jennet, a very much 
sought for and light saddle horse, which successfully replaced 
the native saddle horses which had become gradually too heavy. 
King John sent for one hundred Flemish stallions and bred the 
first working horse suitable in every way to husbandry. King 
Edward III also raised lighter horses by correct crossing of 
jennets with English mares. But withall the old, massive 
horse, which alone was capable of carrying its rider and the 
heavy armor and armament, lost nothing in its value when we 
consider the continuous fighting at home and in foreign countries 
as well as the tournaments then at their zenith. 

With improvements to the roads through the country and 
increased traffic thereon, which resulted in lighter equipment 
for man and horse, breeding of lighter horses increased enor- 
mously; demands from foreign countries also became so great 
that Edward III and later on Richard II saw themselves in- 
duced to interdict the export of horses and the latter Monarch 
even went as far as to lay down a maximum price to govern in 
England. In those days three stallions presented by the King 
of Navarra caused great admiration in England, but it is very 
remarkable that there is no record to be found showing whether 
or not these stallions were of any use in English horsebreeding. 
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Thereafter England’s campaigns in France interfered greatly 
with horsebreeding at home, cost many horses, and forced King 
Edward III to purchase at a high price many remounts in Bel- 
gian Hennegau. King Richard III, under whose reign the 
country suffered greatly because of bloody civil wars and who 
lost his life on August 22, 1485, in the battle of Bosworth, could 
do but little in the matter of advancing horsebreeding. Henry 
VII renewed the interdict against export of horses, but sub- 
sequently excepted therefrom horses three years of age and 
above. Though he did very little to further horsebreeding 
throughout the land, his reign is of general interest in so far as 
he ‘‘discovered”’ the Wallach. 

Henry VIII's reign was of value for English horsebreeding, 
because he was the first monarch to make laws regulating that 
industry. His regulations governing age, conformation and 
temperament of the stallions and mares remained in force for 
a very long time in England. 

Queen Elizabeth, 1558—1603, who was a passionate horse- 
woman, had little knowledge of horsebreeding. She even hurt 
the industry materially through again reviving—becasue of her 
inborn hate against Scotland—the following law: ‘‘Itis treason 
to sell, exchange or give a horse to a Scot.’’ This senseless law 
was rescinded immediately after James I ascended the throne. 
As travel throughout the country increased under James’ reign 
breeding of draft horses progressed materially. 

The invention of gun powder was the cause for regulating 
anew horsebreeding. With the appearance of firearms the 
heavily armored knights and troopers, as well as their very 
heavy horses, lost their importance in war. New tasks con- 
fronted the cavalry, which required a lighter, fleeter horse. 
James I became at once convinced that horsebreeding had to be 
entirely changed, which required large means. He paid 500 
pounds sterling, a sum enormously large condisering conditions 
of those days for the Arab stallion Markham—1606—and that 
stallion, though not at all up to the expectations entertained 
of him by James, is generally called the father of the English 
thoroughbred. The conservatism of the landed proprietors and 
horse breeders greatly prejudiced the imported, foreign blood, 
but James was not discouraged thereby, he continued his 
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experiments, for instance, by the purchase of the Arab stallion 
“White Turk.’’ Charles I also considered the introduction of 
‘‘eastern’’ blood as a gain and furthered it in such a measure 
that renewed remonstrances were heard and he was requested 
in a memorial ‘‘to take measures to prevent the extinction of 
the ancient native horse for the benefit of national defense.” 
How the ‘‘ancient native horse’”’ should or could be extin- 
guished by the addition of fresh, noble blood, is still a conun- 
drum to many today. 

Nothing much was done under the domination of Oliver 
Cromwell and no attempts were made to better horsebreeding; 
and we may also say that the above mentioned stallion ‘‘ White 
Turk” did not near come up to the expectations expected of 
him. 

With Charles IT renewed life entered this important branch 
of British husbandry. This monarch placed special value on 
the acquirement of first-class foreign brood-mares, which here- 
tofore had been neglected. For that purpose he sent his 
Master of Horse, one of the best judges of horseflesh in England, 
abroad and the ‘‘Royal mares”’ thus acquired found such 
universal approval, even among the earls and dukes, that de- 
mand for exceeded the supply. One of the best purchases in this 
line was that of the mother of the excellent stallion Dodsworth; 
this Berber mare served for a long number of years, but was 
sold for forty pounds sterling shortly after the death of Charles 
II, when she was twenty years old and in foal from Helmsly 
Turk. The many names ending with ‘‘Turk”’ have to be 
traced back to the fact that at that time the domination of 
Turkey extended far beyond Arabia to Persia. Under James 
II, who was prevented greatly from carrying out his stud plans 
by political conditions, the Duke of Berwick brought to England 
the stallion Stradling or Lister Turk that had been taken as 
booty during the siege of Buda. 

At the close of the seventeenth and opening of the eigh- 
teenth century we see three stallions which are the direct an- 
cestors of all present day English race horses and all thorough- 
breds listed in the Stud Book. The first of this renowned trio 
is Byerly Turk, imported under King William III; he belonged 
to the well known Captain Byerly, serving him as his charger 
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in the wars in Ireland. The second was brought to England 
in Queen Anne’s reign by Darley from Aleppo; he was called 
Darley’s Arabian and was an Arabian thoroughbred. The 
third and last was Godolphin Arabian or Barb, imported from 
France by a Mister Cade and named after his new owner Lord 
Godolphin. So little was thought of him in France that he had 
to draw wagons through the streets of Paris for a number of 
years until discovered by Cade. 

With the opening of the eighteenth century commences the 
third and last period of British horsebreeding, that of the 
throughbred and race horse respectively. The English Stud 
Book, kept by Mr. Weatherby for the Jockey Club, contains 
names and descent of each throughbred in the country, stallion 
or mare. The publication of this important work started in 
1791, and the first complete volume was issued in 1809. The 
editors of this book had to go back one hundred years to find 
the material therefor, and they were confined in many cases to 
incomplete, mostly private, data, so that in spite of their best 
efforts errors could not be entirely avoided. The first pedigrees 
go back to the opening of the eighteenth century with two ex- 
ceptions; the Byerly Turk, 1689, and the stallion Counsellor 
bred in 1694 by a Mr. Egerton. 

The most successful of the heretofore mentioned three 
stallions was undoubtedly Darley’s Arabian, to whom is traced 
back the best English thoroughbreds and who presumably was 
brought to England in 1700. Among his descendants are 
Aleppo, 1704, Manica 1707, Almanxor 1713, and the excellent 
Flying Childers 1715. 

It is very instructive and interesting to learn the opinion 
of the heredity of these stallions, in regard to numerous descen- 
dants and their attributes. Here also Darley’s Arabian is in 
the lead. Though Eclipse, probably the best race horse of the 
Island, is one of his descendants, Snap, Shuttle, Waxy and 
Orville are considered to be the noblest of his line. The noblest 
descendants of Byerly Turk—who came to Ireland in 1689— 
and which inherited speed primarily, are Buzzard and Sir Peter. 
Godolphin Arabian or Barb, who was a thoroughbred Berber 
and came to England in 1730, transmitted to his descendants, 
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amongst whom is the well known Sorcerer, his enormous confor- 
mation and his great composure. 


* * * * # * * 


We will give here a short account of the English Turf. 
In 1766 Richard Tattersall started his world renowned 
institute, first at Hyde Park Corner in London, principally 
for the purpose of buying and selling horses. Very soon ‘‘Tatt- 
ersalls’’ became the center of the English race market—until 
1865 when the lease of the property expired and the estab- 


lishment was moved to Knightsbridge. 

The Era of classic racing started. In 1776 the Saint 
Legar was founded by a colonel of that name, and in 1779 and 
1780 the Oaks and the Derby were founded. The founder 
of both was the twelfth Earl of Derby, who won the first ‘‘Oaks”’ 
with his mare Bridget, while the first Derby was won by Sir 
C. Benbury’s Diomed. This stallion had from then on a re- 
markable career, which included a grand triumph of America 
over England. At home he was a zero in regard to his work as 
a stallion. He was sold to Colonel John Holmes of Virginia, 
when he was twenty-one years old for $5,000 and became the 
best father of his times, the father of the most successful race 
horses. ‘‘His death,’ says Charles E. Threvathan in the 
American Thoroughbred, ‘‘was mourned almost as muchas that 
of George Washington’s and the State of Virginia considered 
his demise as a national misfortune.’’ Another thing, the 
‘‘Diomed”’ gave the American ‘‘cant”’ plenty of opportunity 
to inake itself noticed. 

In the nineteenth century, the important handicaps: Ces- 
arewitch, Cambridgeshire City, Suburban and Lincoln, etc., were 
founded, being subsequently augmented by the bi-annual races 
as Middle Park Plate among others. The first 10,000 pounds 
stake was organized in England in 1884 as ‘‘Eclipse Stakes.” 
The British racing sport has lost much of his old-time steadiness 
and distinction and elements are gaining round there which 
would have been impossible twenty years ago. The con- 
formation or form of the best horses, especially of the three 
year olds, delcines more and more and inexplicable, doubtful 
appearances no longer are rare. ‘Thus we see in 1913 the little 
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relished spectacle at the Derby of the victor being disqualified by 
the stewards, without the owner of the second horse making 
any kind of protest. 

In no country where racing is fostered do we find such a 
great difference between Derby victors as in England. Isin- 
glas 1893, Persimmon 1896, Galtee Moore 1897, Flying Fox 
1899, Ard Patrick 1902 and Sunstar 1911 are as high as the 
heavens above Sir Hugo 1892, Sir Visro 1895, Jeddak 1898, 
Signorinetta 1908 and Minoru 1909. And in addition Ormoonde 
victor in 1886, which was considered the best horse of the nine- 
teenth century, but which as a stallion was one of the worst 
disappointments of modern times. 

But enough of the British Turf which, though still filling 
first place, has suffered much when France and America are 
considered. English racing, and this we say in excuse of this 
trangression from our subject, as that much in common with the 
World’s War that it, like English politics and conduct of war, 
shows atrocious scandals and corruption. 


* * * * * * * * 


French racing has made progress as is well known and we 
will give the following figures for the delectation of the British 
and for clearing up the racing relations between our enemies, 
the Allies. Here also we see John Bull, as in the World’s War, 
going backward, step by step. 

While in the first twenty-four years of its existence, that is 
up to 1886, the Grand Prix was won by English horses in ten 
instances—Kiserb 1876 was a Hungarian, Foxhall 1881 an 
American horse, while in the subsequent twenty-six years only 
one English horse landed the large prize and that was Spearmint 
in 1906. On the other hand French horses were successful 
often in the English Classics and still more so in the important 
‘‘finals”’ races, as follows: 

Gladiateurs, Count Lagrange owner, won the Triple Crown 
in England in 1885, and took first prize in the Two Thousand, 
the Derby and the St. Leger, which is still today a hard pill to 
swallow to the English turfmen. First place was taken in the 
Oaks by the following: Fille de l’Air in 1865, Reine in 1872, 
Camelia in 1876; first prize in the One Thousands were taken 
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by Reine in 1872, Camilea in 1876, Hauteur in 1883, and in the 
Two Thousands by Cahmant in 1847, while Rayon d’Or took 
first prize in the St. Leger in 1879. The French furthermore 
won the hotly contested for Ascot Gold Cup by Gladiateur in 
1886, by Mortimer in 1871, by Henry in 1872, by Boiard in 1874, 
by Verneuil in 1878 and by Elf Il in 1898. The Ascot Gold 
Vase was won by Verneuil in 1878; The Goodwood Cup by 
Monarque in 1857, by Dollar in 1864 and by Flageleot in 1873. 
Winner of the Alexandra-Plate (Ascot) were: Fille de 1’Air in 
1865, Trocadero in 1870, Verneuil in 1878, Insulaire in 1879, 
Rayon d’Or in 1880. Jockey Cup won by Flageleot in 1873, by 
Verneuil in 1877—-damn that Verneuii—by Callistrate in 1894, 
Winners in the Champion Stakes were Rayon d’Or in 1879, 
while Chamant won the Dewhurst Plate in 1879 and De Justi- 
vier the Eclipse Stakes in 1895. 

Next to the years 1864, 1865 and from 1876 to 1879, when 
Count La Grange snapped up the choicest morsels from in front 
of the noses of the British on their own course with Fille del’ Air, 
Gladiateur, Camelia, Chamant, Verneuil and Royan d’Or, we 
must designate 1905 and 1914 asa time of proud achievements 
of French horses on the British Isalnd. After Jardy, one of the 
renowned five sons of Flying Fox owned by Edmond Blanc was 
very closely beaten in the Derby at Epsom by Lord Roseberry’s 
Cicero, another one of Flying Fox’s sons Val d’Or shoved the 
Derby winner Cicero in the Eclipse stakes (10,000 pounds 
Sterling prize) into the second place withease. The year before 
that Jardy won the Middle Park Platein the English Bi-Annual 
Races. 

The French triumphs in England would have been materi- 
ally larger and ought to have been larger had not the best French 
horses been pursued by extraordinarily bad luck and been sub- 
jected to unbelieveable ‘‘mishaps.’’ I shall mention here the 
Derby in Epsom. Five times in recent years French horses 
started there with the very best chances, but three times they 
were prevented by ‘“‘force majeur” and twice by inexplicable 
riding of their jockeys from being winners. Insulaire, owned 
by Count Lagrange, who started as first favorite, odds 100 to 30, 
had the race almost won in 1878 when his jockey, the old J. 
Goater, allowed himself to be intimidated by Fred Archer and 
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thus helped Sefton, odds 100 to 12, ridden by Jockey Constable 
and owned by Mr. Crawford, to gain an undeserved victory. 
Still more remarkable was the riding of Jockey Thompson on 
Vivicius owned by Edomnd Blanc during the Derby in 1903. 
This jockey held the stallion so hard—why is only known to 
him and the men behind him—allowed the entire field to pass 
him without any reason, was the last long after the start, there 
being several hundred meters between him and the leading horse, 
only to suddleny give his stallion free head, to gallop without 
much effort past the entire field, of course without reaching 
Rock Sand in the lead— it looked like mocking M. Blanc. 
There is no indication that the English Jockey Club interfered 
in this evident fraud, and that in spite of the fact that shortly 
after the start of the race the bookmakers took 20 to 1 against 
Vivicius, after the latter had been up to then the second favorite 
with odds of 11 to 2. 

But the very worst fortune in these five cases fell to the lot 
of the excellent stallion Holocauste, owned by M. de Bremond, in 
the Derby in the year 1899. Two hundred meters from the 
finishing line, Holocauste, ridden by Maher, stumbled and fell; 
he was then far ahead of the nearest competitor. He had 
broken a fetlock and had to be killed where he fell. Goverunant, 
one of the five sons of Flying Fox, owned by M. Edmond Blanc, 
fell in the Derby in 1904, having been frightened by the thunder 
storm raging, just like John o’ Gount and Henry I, both English 
horses. Jardy’s misfortune in the 1905 Derby has been men- 
tioned already; he has not yet recovered from the trip across 
the channel, was feverish and coughing. 


* * * * * * * 4 


The next five pages are worthless; they are written with 


great prejudice, citing English swindles on the race track; great 
bitterness is displayed by the author, and the publication can 
serve no good purpose, in fact, the thing is abusive. 
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THE DESERT STRAIN.* 


ROYAL BLOOD FOR AMERICAN HORSES. 


By DAVID BUFFUM. 


HAT has the Arabian horse to do with the American 
cavalry? The great mass of people know him only as 
a creature of poetry and romance; others, more familiar with 
equine history, think of him as the horse by whose blood English 
breeders, in their dire need of greater speed and endurance, 
sought, more than a century and a half ago, to improve their 
racing stock. And all are prone to regard him as a figure of 
the past rather than as a practical working factor in the affairs 
of the present. 

But the Arab horse is not a figure of the past. In his own 
little corner of the world, and to some extent in both England 
and America, he is still bred as painstakingly and as perfect 
in form and quality as ever. He is still the King of Horses. 
And today a greater need confronts us than ever confronted the 
English breeders of racing stock—a need for which no suitable 
remedy has yet been found, and which, in the light of present 
conditions in Europe stands out in sharper and sharper distinct- 
ness—the need of a supply of horses, right in kind and sufficient 
in number, for our cavalry. 

In the supplying of this need, if we heed the lessons of the 
past, we must regard quality no less than numbers. To this 
end the Arab points the open way, for the simple reason that no 
other horse possesses the requisite qualities in so high a degree. 
As a life-long horseman and breeder of many types I say this 
Without hesitation. And for the production of a sufficient num- 
ber I will point out what I have long believed to be not only 
the best and most practical way but the only one by which it 
can be always at hand. 

*Reprinted from The Saturday Evening Post, February 26, 1916, by kind 
permission of the publisher. 
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But, first of all, let us inquire what manner of horse is an 
Arab—for I have been repeatedly surprised to find how few 
people really know anything about him, or even how he looks. 
So let me try to introduce you to him—to make you acquainted 
with him. In doing this I shall first take you not to his native 
desert but to quite another place; a place where, at the time of 











which I shall speak, he was a stranger in a strange land, and 
where was enacted one of the most romantic chapters in his 
long and romantic history. 


A ROYAL GIFT FROM KING TO KING. 


That place was England; the time, the early part of the 
eighteenth century. John Bull is earnestly engaged in raising 
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horses and seeking to improve their speed and endurance mainly 
by constantly selecting the native stock most prominent in those 
qualities. Meantime several choice animals of Arabian or 
closely allied stock have been brought to England—among them 
the Byerly Turk, Curwen’s Barb and the now world-famous 
Darley Arabian. John had bred some of his best mares to these 
horses and the result had been most gratifying; but he had not 
yet realized the full significance of this fact, or that in Arabia— 
not in England—-lies the true source of the qualities he was 
seeking. 

About this time the Bey of Tunis sent as a present to the 
King of France several choice Barbary horses, each with a 
Moorish slave in attendance. They were intended as and 
truly were a princely gift; but they were of a type to which 
the French King was wholly unaccustomed and he regarded 
them as of little value. Squire Bull, of Staffordshire, England, 
would have said: ‘‘Though not equal to our best British stock, 
y know, they’re pretty cattle, egad!’’ And Joel Briggs, of 
Hardscrabble Center, Maine, would have observed: ‘‘The 
critters are put up just right for road service, b’gosh!”’ But 
His Majesty with royal nonchalance ordered them sold for 
what they would bring and the grooms set at liberty. In this 
way all the horses but one were completely lost sight of; and this 
one, whose Moorish name was Scham, was acquired by a drunken 
carter and set at work hauling a garbage cart. 

The horse’s groom, whose name was Agba, was thus sepa- 
rated from his charge and for weeks knew nothing of his where- 
abouts. But he was keenly alive to the fact, that however, 
the horse might be underestimated in France, in Tunis, where 
king and commoner alike were horsemen, he was adjudged of 
great value. He resolved to find the horse and, if possible, 
acquire him by a term of service. Adrift as he was in a strange 
city and knowing but little of the language, the search was no 
easy matter; and when he finally discovered the horse—which 
was late one evening in one of the poorest parts of the city—he 
found him miserably stabled, covered with harness galls and 
sores, and so emaciated as to be hardly recognizable. He threw 
his arms round the horse’s neck, and with many caresses and 
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words of endearment proceeded to make him as comfortable as 
the shed and its meager equipment permitted. 

While he was thus engaged the carter appeared. Scorn- 
fully and perhaps naturally rejecting Agba’s offer to purchase 
the horse by a term of service, he ordered the Moor out of the 
stable. The latter had no alternative but to obey, but he by 
no means gave up his purpose. In some way and at some time 
sO precious an animal must be rescued from his wretched situa- 
tion. Meantime he must be cared for and his strength kept up. 
By doing sundry odd jobs about the city Agba managed to pick 
up alittle money; and with this, often stinting himself of needed 
food, he bought grain and medicine, and, surreptitiously visiting 
Scham at night, he fed him, bathed his wounds and otherwise 
afforded him what comfort he could. There is little question 
that the horse would have died during this period had it not been 
for this care and attention. 

One day an English Quaker, who was staying in Paris, saw 
Scham pitifully struggling with a load that he could not draw, 
his master meantime applying a heavy whip. The Quaker, 
who at once ordered a halt, was not only humane but he was 
also a horseman—an excellent combination, by the way; and 
his practiced eye promptly took in the points of equine excell- 
ence the French king so signally failed to discover. Clearly 
this was no ordinary horse. Examining him and satisfying 
himself of his age and soundness, he at once purchased him of 
the carter. Agba, who soon learned of the event, now sought 
the Quaker and told his story, with the result that he was 
hired as groom for Scham, and both were sent to the Quaker’s 
country seat in England. 

Thus, the horse first found himself on English soil; and 
here, under good feed and treatment, he soon regained his orig- 
inal beauty and spirit. Indeed, he regained the latter in too 
large a degree for his own good, for the Friend’s family, accus- 
tomed as they were to colder-blooded animals, became afraid 
of him; that a horse should apparently be absolutely tireless 
and show at the end of a long and _ hard ride even more spirit 
than at its start seemed to them almost uncanny. So he was 
sold to a livery-stable keeper named Rogers. 
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Agba, greatly chagrined at the occurrence, left the Friend’s 
employ and sought a position with Rogers; but the latter refused 
to hire him. This proved a mistake, for Scham was getting 
more grain than he was accustomed to in his native land and 
he needed skillful management. Under the care of Roger’s 
grooms he grew irritable and vicious, and soon Rogers himself 
could do nothing with him. 

Agba now applied a second time for employment—doubt- 
less with the ‘‘I told you so!”’ that is always so exasperating to 
the man whois wrong. Rogers not only refused to hire him. but 
forbade him the premises. Agba, however, continued to hang 
round the stable, visiting the horse when he could; and, to put 
a stop to this, he was finally arrested when caught one night 
scaling the stableyard wall, with some carrots in his pocket 
that he had brought for Scham, and put into jail on a charge of 
attempted burglary. 

News of this occurrence reached Lord Godolphin, who lived 
in the neighborhood and had already heard from the Quaker 
the story of the horse and the Moor’s remarkable devotion to 
him. He procured Agba’s release, took him into his own em- 
ploy and bought the horse of Rogers, who was exceedingly glad 
to get rid of him. Scham, with Agba in charge, was now sent to 
the Godolphin breeding stables. 


SCHAM’S FORTUNES CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 

Agba was overjoyed; the horse was now again owned by 
a great sheik. But if the Moor thought, as he doubtless did, 
that the horse’s real value was now recognized he was soon to 
learn his mistake, for Godolphin regarded Scham only as an 
interesting specimen of the Oriental stock, in no way com- 
parable to the English-bred horses that formed his stud, and 
had no thought of using him asa sire. The head of the stud— 
the horse that held the place of honor in the stables—-was an 
English-bred stallion named Hobgoblin, and to him the best 
mares were bred. But Agba had determined that, by hook 
or by crook, Scham should have a chance to show his value as a 
sire. 

Among others that had been selected to breed to Hobgoblin 
was a beautiful mare named Roxana. She was a daughter of 
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Flying Childers and so a descendant of the Darley Arabian, 
and was considered one of the best mares in the stables. 

When the day arrived that she was to be bred to Hobgoblin 
one of the grooms stood holding her near the center of the stable- 
yard while, from a gate at the farther end, the head groom 
entered, leading Hobgoblin. A surprise was in store for the 
head groom. As he passed the inclosure where Scham was kept 
its door was suddenly thrown wide open and Scham, with a 
shrill neigh, rushed out. Owing p ee to his past record and 
partly to stories circulated by Agba, Scham was greatly feared 
in the stables, and when he came thus loose into the yard both 
grooms deserted their horses and fled. Hobgoblin, however, 
was more brave; he at once challenged the intruder, and in a 
moment the fight was on. 

If the grooms, from their reserved seats outside the gate, 
were not too frightened to offer a bet or two on the result of the 
encounter we may be sure they offered them on Hobgoblin, 
for he was much the larger and heavier of the two horses. But 
they little knew the spirit of a true son of the desert; for, not 
to go into details, Scham thrashed the big stallion, thrashed 
him thoroughly and well, thrashed him till he ignominiously 
fled, leaving Roxana to his conqueror, who thus triumphed in 
both love and war. 

When all was over, and oon again in his stall, was 
being petted and groomed by Agba, the head groom appeared 
with the information that the latter might consider himself 
discharged from service. 

‘You bally ’eathen schemer!”’ he shouted. ‘“‘Just think 
of the hirreparable mischief you’ve done! Now git hoff the 
premises before ’is lordhsip ’as yo put hoff.”’ 

But success had transformed the Moor into a very different 
creature. 

‘Dog of an unbeliever!’’ he screamed in his native tongue. 
‘Dog of an unbeliever and vile travesty on horsemen, profane 
no longer the abode of a noble animal with thy detestable 
personality ! 

The dog of an unbeliever did not know what the words 
meant; but as they were reénforced by a good Moslem jab 
from the business end of a pitchfork he had no trouble in guess- 
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ing their purport. He capitulated and at once sought Lord 
Godolphin. 

The tale of the Moor’s duplicity filled his lordship with 
rage; and, though he did not dismiss him from his service, he 
gave him an opportunity to learn that the English language 
contained possibilities in invective not inferior to hisown. As 
the wily Moor truly observed, however, this made but little dif- 
ference, as Roxana was now in foal to Scham. 

In due season Roxana produced a fine colt, which was 
named Lath. Lord Godolphin’s views now began to change; 
for as Lath grew and developed he proved far superior to any of 
the get of Hobgoblin. And when, as a two-year-old, he easily 
beat the best youngsters in England the value of his sire was 
fully established. Hobgoblin was deposed from his place of 
honor and Scham installed in his stead as head of the stud, 
his owner giving him his own name; for Scham was none other 
than the famous Godolphin Arabian, now reckoned one of the 
greatest sires in all equine history. 

Breeders now bred back again and again to the Arabian 
strains till the blood of the Darley and Godolphin Arabians 
was in all their racing stock. And thus originated the English 
thoroughbred; for thoroughbred simply means bred thoroughly 
to the Arabian stock that formed its foundation. 

Bred strictly for racing and with consummate skill, the 
thoroughbred is now greatly modified from the type of those 
early progenitors; faster now at the run than any Arabian, 
he is also larger, requires more feed, and when put toa sufficiently 
long and hard test is less enduring. It is, therefore, wrong to 
call him, as has sometimes been done, an improved Arabian; for 
the Arab can still beat him on long distances, and in all his 
essential and distinctive qualities has never been improved by 
any outcross. 

Now why was this foreign blood, so little appreciated and 
with the additional handicap of ingrained prejudice, able to 
win its way to the front and become the most honored strain 
from which the Thoroughbred has sprung? Or, to put the ques- 
tion into more concrete form, what is an Arab? And why is 
he so strikingly different from and superior to all other horses? 
The majority would doubtless reply: ‘‘Because of the care 
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with which he has been bred by the Arabs.’ But this does not 
by any means answer the question in full. 

The Arab was a separate and distinct evolutionary type, 
superior to and more highly developed than any other horse in 
the world long before his domestication. And from the time of 
his domestication down to the present he has not only been care- 
fully bred but guarded, as no other horse has ever been, from 
admixture with other blood. 

To grasp fully the significance of these facts, it must be 
understood that the horse was in process of evolution in widely 
different parts of the world at the same time, there being evi- 
dence of his existence in all four of the great continents—though 
in America he seems to have become extinct at some prehistoric 
period. 

Such different environments produced different results. 
It was in Arabia and that part of Northern Africa known to the 
ancients as Libya that he reached his highest perfection. 
There he was more beautiful, more fleet of foot, more enduring, 
and of a more amiable and domestic disposition. Certain 
structural differences also mark the horse of those regions. He 
has one less vertabra in the spine and two less vertebrz in the 
tail, the brain cavity in the skull is larger, the skull itself shorter 
and the lower jaw more slender. And the ulna, or small bone 
in his foreleg, is complete, while in all other horses it ends in a 
splint. 

These anatomical differences, all indicating a higher evo- 
lutionary development, were unknown for many years, because 
it was assumed that all horses were structurally alike; and in 
the study of any subject it is never wise to take too much for 
granted. The differences in the number of vertebrez were first 
noted by the French naturalist, Sanson; the other differences 
more recently by Professor Osborne. 

I have referred thus to the generic distinctions of the 
Arabian horse because they are so little understood, and because 
a knowledge of them is essential to a true estimate of his value. 
His more obvious and better-known characteristics are as fol- 
lows: In size he is rather small, rarely weighing much over 
nine hundred pounds, but still able to carry a heavy man all 
day without fatigue. His conformation is the most perfect 
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to be found in horses and his way of carrying himself peculiarly 
proud and aristocratic. His neck is long and arched and his 
tail is carried very high—‘‘Like that of a cock,” as an ancient 
authority quaintly observes. This way of carrying the tail 
is extremely characteristic and is conspicuous in the earliest 
and crudest representations of him. With the single exception 
of the Thoroughbred, he is the fastest of horses at the run, and 
for long distances can beat the Thoroughbred. He is more 
courageous than other horses and in disposition he is remarkably 
gentle and docile. 

One characteristic, frequently overlooked in descriptions 
of the Arab, is the color of hisskin. It was discovered by Upton 
that the skins of all pure-bred Arabs are dark, whatever the 
color of the coat. In a white Arab mare that I owned a few 
years ago—white being a color where we should least of all 
expect to find a dark skin—this feature was conspicuous. The 
black of her skin showed in her nostrils and round her eves in a 
way that was strikingly beautiful and in some indescribable 
way contributed strongly to that peculiarly aristocratic look so 
characteristic of the race. 

But the most important of all the characteristics of the 
Arab horse is his persistent stamina and vitality. 

The Anazeh tribes, who are the great horse breeders of 
Arabia, include all pure-bred Arabs in five great families called 
Al Khamish—the Five. These families are descended from 
five very famous mares—for the Arabs trace the pedigrees of 
their horses through the female side and not through the male 
side, as we do—-which were owned many centuries ago by a 
certain Sheik Salaman. 

The mares to which each of these families traces its descent 
were all animals of distinguished performance. Living, as they 
did, centuries ago, and only their pedigrees being placed on 
record, more or less romance has, without doubt, become inter- 
woven with their history. 

As an example of these histories, carefully treasured and 
handed down from generation to generation, let us take the 
account of the founder of the Keheilet Ajuz family, as given in 
Borden's illuminating little work on the Arab horse: 
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‘‘The history of Keheilet Ajuz comes to us surrounded by a 
romantic halo thrown round her by the people among whom she 
was born and lived. It is related that a certain sheik was flying 
from an enemy, mounted on his favorite mare. Arab warriors 
trust themselves only to mares; they will not ride a stallion 
inwar. The said mare was at the time far along toward parturi- 
tion; indeed, she became a mother when the fleeing horseman 
stopped for rest at noonday, the newcomer being a filly. 

‘“‘Being hard pressed the sheik was compelled to remount 
his mare, abandoning the newborn filly to her fate. Finally 
reaching safety among his own people, great was the surprise 
of all when, shortly after the arrival of the sheik on his faithful 
mare, the little filly, less than a day old, came into camp also, 
having followed her mother across miles of desert. She was 
immediately given into the care of an old woman of the tribe, 
ajuz, meaning an old woman—hence her name, Keheilet Ajuz, 
‘the mare of the old woman’—and grew to be the most famous 
of all animals in the history of the breed.” 

The descendants of Keheilet Ajuz are today among the 
most highly prized of all pure-bred Arabs. And, whether we 
believe or not this story of her youthful performance, that she 
was an animal of phenomenal vitality and endurance, even 
among a race of horses where these qualities are conspicuous, 


is beyond all question. 


WHY CAVALRY HORSEFLESH IS SCARCE. 


Having shown what the Arab horse of today really is, let 
us now take a glance at the needs of our cavalry and see what 
the Arab has to do or, at least, ought to have to do with it. 

The chief difficulty in the situation is that the inducements 
to raise cavalry horses are not sufficiently tempting, and farmers 
will not raise them so long as they can make much more money 
raising heavy draft stock. 

Now this bring us to a very practical and pertinent question 
of what ought to be done to remedy this situation. To me the 
answer seems clear, being simply that the Government should 
cease depending on outside supplies and raise its own horses on 
its own breeding farms. Such farms could be easily established 
on land already belonging to the Government or on such other 
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land as it might choose to acquire. The advantages of such a 
system would be manifold. It would insure a regular and 
dependable supply. It would also make possible the raising of 
horses of exactly the right kind, which in itself would make 
it worth while; for the difference in the efficiency of a cavalry 
equipped with the right kind of horses and one equipped with 
the wrong kind is incalculable. Moreover, the system would 
probably be a little if any more expensive than the one now in 
vogue. 

But what is this horse of the right kind, this special and 
distinct type, to which I have referred? Inanutshell, he should 
be a horse that can carry the requisite weight and go fast and 
far without breaking down or tiring; and also be able to do these 
things, when necessary, on short rations. 


SMALL HORSES THE TOUGHEST. 

Going more into detail, he should be compact in form, 
strongly built, with short back, slanting shoulders and large lung 
capacity. Heshould have feet of fine and tough fiber, and clean, 
flat limbs, of strong formation and hereditary soundness. In 
size he should not be very large, ability to do what is required 
of him being all that is necessary and anything beyond this a 
detriment rather than a help. 

In this matter of size there is so much misconception that 
it requires a little elucidation. In the popular mind strength 
and endurance are often confounded with size; but if the re- 
corded performances of phenomenal activity and endurance 
by horses carrying good-sized men on their backs, for otherwise 
the test would be worthless—be examined the performers will 
almost invariably be found to be comparatively small horses. 

Why is this so? 

All wild horses, in all parts of the world, are comparatively 
small, and in this state they not only get no grain or shelter but 
frequently have to go considerable distances at high speed. 
From this natural type the skill of man has bred horses of far 
larger size, those of a ton in weight being not uncommon; but 
the farther we get from the natural type of horse, the greater the 
need of artificial support and upkeep, such as grain, shelter, and 
the avoidance of maintaining for any considerable time a high 
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rate of speed. Therefore, among our breeds of domestic horses 
those in which the skill of man has been directed to perfection 
in form and the development of the more essentially equine 
qualities, rather than to increase of size, are invariably the 
hardiest, the most enduring and the strongest in proportion to 
their size. 

All the qualities I have mentioned as being so essential to 
a cavalry horse are possessed by the Arab in a higher degree 
than by any other, and in any plan for raising cavalry stock he 
should be given first place as sire. Government breeding farms, 
headed by Arab stallions, provide the surest of all ways to an 
efficient cavalry. America, too, has greater facilities for such 
work than any European country. . 

The question may naturally be asked whether a sufficient 
number of Arabs could be found to form the foundation for 
Government breeding farms. To obtain enough of both sexes 
for such a purpose would doubtless be impossible; but that 
enough stallions could be had to make a very fair start is beyond 
question. These could be crossed upon selected mares of Amer- 
ican stock. Then, if all the resulting half-bred fillies were 
reserved for breeders, and pure-bred Arabs be strictly adhered 
to as sires, a very few years would suffice for the production of a 
magnificent lot of half-bred and three-quarter bred Arabs; for 
it is astonishing, when such a method is followed, how rapid 
is the increase. 

I should add that the blood of an Arab is extremely pre- 
potent, and so predominates over that of the stock on which he 
is crossed that his half-bred sons and daughters partake of his 
characteristics much more than those of their dams, though 
many of the three-quarter breds might almost pass for pure 
Arabs. 

For Government breeding farms the great need, of course, 
would be to have always enough pure-bred stallions for sires. 
As one stallion can be mated with a great many mares in a single 
season, the number needed would not, comparatively speaking, 
be large; and when once a good start is had the best of all ways 
to supply them is to raise them. 
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RECENT PERFORMANCES OF ARABS. 


After all I have said of the Arab, to cite individual in- 
stances of his qualities when under severe stress would seem 
needless; but as so many are accustomed to think of his exploits 
as things of the past, and we are now considering him as a prac- 
tical factor in the supplying of a great present-day need, I may 
perhaps properly cite a few of his more recent performances— 
peaceful, it is true, and in a country where there is now no war, 
but, nevertheless, illuminating. 

On October 30, 1912, Captain Frank Tompkins rode the 
pure-bred Arab stallion Razzia from Northfield, Vermont, to 
Fort Ethan Allen, a distance of fifty-one miles, and back the 
same day. The horse, which stood 14.2 hands high and weighed 
nine hundred and fifty pounds, carried a hundred and seventy- 
five pounds on his back. The most important feature in the 
performance, however, was that after this journey of a hundred 
and two miles in a single day he showed no weariness and was 
in condition the next morning to repeat the feat. 

On September 16, 1913, in an endurance race, the course 
being a hundred and fifty-four miles over rough and hilly roads, 
and which was open to horses of all kinds, the three horses to 
come in first were all pure-bred Arabs. Halcyon, the winner, 
stood 15.1 hands in height, weighed only nine hundred pounds, 
and carried a hundred and eighty pounds on her back. Her time 
for the hundred and fifty-four miles, including all stops, was 
thirty hours and forty minutes. 

Perhaps no better example of the stamina and vitality of 
the race could be found than in Field Marshal Lord Roberts’ 
Arab horse. Lord Roberts rode this horse for twenty-two 
consecutive years, campaigning meantime in Afghanistan, 
India, Burma and South Africa; and during the whole of that 
time the horse was never sick and never lame. 

In recommending Arabian blocd as the best of all for pro- 
ducing cavalry stock I am by no means unmindful of the merits 
of other breeds, many of which have their special uses, in which 
they have no rivals. 
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CAVALRY IN MODERN WAR.* 


By CapTAIN HENRY J. REILLY, First Fietp ARTILLERY, I. N. G. 





MONG the ideas which have gained currency since the 

outbreak of war, the most erroneous is the belief that the 

day of cavalry is past. This misconception apparently is 

founded on the thought that the accuracy and volume of modern 

fire limits cavalry to reconnaissance duties, and that even these 
duties are being usurped by aeroplanes. 

It is true that mounted.charges are few and far between, 
but all cavalries are armed with rifles and are therefore able to 
fight dismounted as infantry. This method, well understood 
in the American cavalry since the Civil War, is being practiced 
more and more by European cavalry, particularly the German 
cavalry, which has made extensive use of dismounted action. 

At the beginning of the war, the German patrols sent out 
to gather information, whenever attacked, promptly galloped to 
the rear and behind carefully concealed dismounted cavalry with 
machine guns. This resulted in many cases of French and 
British cavalry being badly cut by the fire of the dismounted 
men and machine guns, and was the cause of reports that the 
German cavalry had run away. 

The great point about cavalry is its mobility. It can get 
over long distances in a manner which infantry never can equal. 
Even the use of large numbers of motor-busses does not give the 
infantry the same mobility, as there are not enough busses to 
carry large bodies of troops and these busses are confined to good 
roads. 





*This constitutes Capter XXX, of the important work, Why Preparedness 
by Captain Henry J. Reilly, First Field Artillery, I. N. G., late First Lieuten- 
ant, Fifteenth U. S. Cavalry, and a graduate of West Point. Lieutenant 
Reilly was present with the warring armies of Europe for over a year, and this 
chapter, which was written as late as September, 1916, is the result of his 
studies of the operations of the British, French, German, Austrian, Belgian, 
and Swiss armies. The book is published by Daughaday & Company, 
Chicago, Ills., and this chapter is published with the express permission of 
the author.—EDITOR. 
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Cavalry played a significant rdle on both sides in the Allied 
retreat and the German advance to the Marne. During the 
battle of the Marne, the German cavalry held the gap in the 
German line between von Kluck’s flank guard north of Meaux 
and his main force on the right flank of the main German line. 
When the Allies were endeavoring to extend their line to An- 
werp, and the Germans were trying to reach the Belgian coast 
in October, 1914, the cavalry of both sides played an extremely 
important part in the region.of Lille and Ypres; in fact, a large 
part of all the early engagements in this region were fought by 
cavalry. 

In the eastern, or Russian, theater of war, the cavalry has 
played a prominent réle from the beginning. Both the Germans 
and the Austro-Hungarians continually speak of how their 
movements have been hampered by the superior numbers of 
the Russian regular cavalry. 

The general of the Twelfth Austro-Hungarian Army Corps, 
is an officer who has spent his whole life in the infantry service. 
On being asked his opinion, formed from personal experience, 
as to the usefulness, or the contrary, of cavalry under modern 
war conditions, he stated that it could be taken as axiomatic 
that as long as war existed on this earth, cavalry not only would 
be useful but highly necessary. 

He added that on his recent advance through southern 
Poland, he found the Russian retreat covered by large bodies 
of Cossacks, and that only the fighting superiority of his cavalry 
enabled him to push the Russians the way he wished. While 
in this case the Russian cavalry probably was superior to his 
in numbers, they were made up of cossacks whose fighting qual- 
ities are distinctly inferior to those of the regular Russian cav- 
alry. 

He also stated that however much the aeroplance might 
replace cavalry in reconnaissance work, this would not affect 
the value of cavalry, because mobility is its chief asset, and in 
these days of long battle fronts, mobility makes cavalry especi- 
ally valuable as a reserve. 

A good example of the use of cavalry in filling in gaps be- 
tween different forces was afforded by this same advance. 
The Austro-Hungarian and German troops coming in general 
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from the west, had driven the Russians into Ivangorod on the 
Vistula. At the same time, the army of the Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand, with that of von Mackensen on its right, was ad- 
vancing in general from the south between the Vistula and the 
Bug rivers. 

When the army coming from the east halted in front of 
Ivangorod, the Austro-Hungarian cavalry division belonging to 
it took position on the right, or southern, flank along a front of 
more than ten kilometers along the Vistula. They then brought 
detachments across the river which finally came in touch with 
the Archduke’s cavalry coming from the south, thus filling 
in the gaps between the two armies and making the Russian 
position in Ivangorod more precarious. Later, when some 
infantry divisions had succeeded in crossing the Vistula be- 
tween Warsaw and Ivangorod, it was discovered that there was 
a considerable gap in the Russian line between these two places. 

Each infantry division of an army has a certain amount of 
cavalry attached to it, called divisional cavalry. In addition, 
every army has its independent cavalry division, that is, divi- 
sions made up entirely of cavalry. 

Immediately this hole was discoverd, ninety-six squadrons 
(about 15,000 men) were gathered together by taking the 
cavalry division attached to the Twelfth Corps, all the divisional 
cavalry of the corps, and most of the Archduke’s cavalry. These 
ninety-six squadrons then were shoved into the gap between 
the Russian forces, and because of their mobility were able to 
display such activity as to hasten considerably the evacuation of 
Ivangorod and the retreat of the Russians from the Vistula 
to the Bug river. 

At the present time, due to the difficulty of getting exact 
data covering both sides of every action in which cavalry has 
been engaged in this war, it is too early to come to definite 
conclusions. However, there are certain marked tendencies 
which seem to indicate, in a general way, what these con- 
clusions will be. 

While prior to the Franco-Prussian War, cavalry with some 
exceptions, nearly always was used for reconnaissance purposes, 
this duty was always subordinate to that of taking part in the 
battle proper, and above all, in completing a victory by pur- 
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suing, cutting off, capturing, or otherwise destroying the re- 
treating enemy. 

The Franco-Prussian War put emphasis upon the recon- 
naissance duties of cavalry, because the German cavalry took 
advantage of the fact that the French cavalry mostly was kept 
concentrated and with the infantry to spread out far in front of 
the German armies for reconnaissance purposes; also because 
both cavalries disdained to fight on foot and therefore, con- 
tented themselves with waiting for opportunities to make 
mounted attacks. These opportunities came but seldom; and 
in the majority of cases furnished examples of the failure of the 
mounted attack rather than the reverse. 

Many of the more thoughtful cavalry officers in all coun- 
tries have felt for years that undue emphasis was being put on 
the reconnaissance duties of cavalry, and that cavalry should 
not consider itself an obsolete fighting arm merely because it 
cannot habitually use the saber, any more than infantry should 
rule itself off the battlefield because it cannot habitually use the 
bayonet. 

These cavalry officers have welcomed the possiblity of the 
aeroplane taking over the duties of reconnaissance from the 
cavalry, as that means the end of the period in which cavalry 
has been split up into small bodies, and the return to its use in 
large bodies under cavalry leaders. In other words, its use 
would be on a much larger scale but in the same manner in which 
Sheridan in the closing days of our Civil War cut off and 
destroyed Ewell, Lee’s rear guard, and afterwards stopped Lee 
until the infantry could arrive. 

The exponents of this use of cavalry.point out the fact 
that though there have been big advances and retreats in the 
present war, there have been no decisive victories, with the ex- 
ception of those gained by the Germans in East Prussia which, 
considering the situation as a whole, were relatively small. The 
reason is that infantry cannot catch infantry. Cavalry can; 
but as modern infantry travels in large numbers, it can take care 
of itself, unless attacked by large bodies of troops. Thus, it 
will be seen, a decisive victory can be gained only by catching 
the enemy’s infantry. This can only be done by cavalry, but it 
will not be successful then, unless the cavalry is numerous. 
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: This is a celluloid card three by six inches, 

Range Finder marked on one edge like a stadia board, and ar- 

ay y tanged so a cord will hold it twenty-five inches 

’ from the eye. Really holding it at arms length 

will usually serve the purpose. The divisions on the scale are 

one-fortieth of an inch, hence the relation of a division on the 

scale to the distance of the scale from the eye is one to one thou- 

sand. The interior of the card is covered by plotted curves 
for widths of target from one to eighty-eight yards. 

To use the card as a range finder it is necessary to know 
or estimate one of the dimensions of the target. For ex- 
ample, a telegraph pole is usually about twenty-five feet high 
or eight yards. If there is such a pole near the target it can be 
used to approximately find the range, working as follows: 

Hold the stadia-like edge of the card verticle and at the 
length of the cord from the eye. Sight at the telegraph pole. 
As an example we will say that the pole covers thirty divisions 
on the scale. Take the eight yard curve on the diagram, fol- 
low it till it crosses the line extending upward across the card 
from thirty. Note the point of intersection. From this 
point of intersection follow a line perpendicular to the thirty 
line to the other edge of the card and read the range, viz.: 
266 yards. 


[*‘ Rance FINDER AND SLOPE CARD.’’—By Captain C. R. Young, C. O. 
T. G., Turonto, Canada. Price about 50c, according to quantity ordered. 
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By a reverse process, if we know the range, the dimensions 
of the target may be found. 

The reverse side of the card is constructed for use as a slope 
board. 

While this is not an accurate range finder it will serve to 
check estimates of the range and keep them within reasonable 
limits of error. This card or something similar to it should 
be adopted in our service for the higher non-commissioned 
officers and for company officers who have no high grade range 
finder issued as part of the equipment of their organizations. 


A small monograph on the subject, 
consisting of but twenty pages. It gives 
in outline a complete general view of the 
subject and is worthy of study by every 


The South American 
War of 
Independence.* 


officer in our army. 





This little book of pocket size with limp covers, 
is a manual for officers and enlisted men. 
The size and weight of this manual is con- 


Field Sani- 
tation.7 


venient, the type large and clear, a considerable number of 
original illustrations have been inserted, and are of value in 
assisting the reader. 

The subject matter is well covered by eight chapters, in- 
cluding an introduction and reference bibliography. These 
chapters discuss clearly and briefly in non-technical terms the 
subjects: Camp Diseases, Personal Hygiene, Clothing, Water, 
Subsistence, Wastes, First Aid, and Sanitary Service in Camp- 


*THE SOUTH AMERICAN WARS OF INDEPENDENCE.”’—By G: E. Cronin, 
First Lieutenant, Ninth Infantry. -Published by A. E. Vidaurri, Laredo, 
Texas. Price not stated. 

{FIELD SANITATION.” By Major James Sprigg Wilson, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army. Fourth Edition. George Banta Publishing Co. Pp. 125. 
Price, $1.00. 
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aign, in a manner which gives the student sufficient practical 
knowledge of the subject without overburdening him with de- 
tails. 

The head of each chapter is followed by a list of the subject 
matter within it; and all subheads are centered or indented in 
capitals. This makes reference particularly easy. While it 
is believed that this book could be revised to an advantage, 
as it is, it is particularly useful as a text book for instruction in 
colleges, summer camps, non-commissioned officers and schools. 

The price seems excessive. 


This little book, by Major V. A. Cald- 
well, 25th Infantry, should be in the 
library of every infantry and cavalry 
officer. It treats of the tactical instruc- 


Five Tactical Princi- 
ples and Uniform 
Tactical Training.* 


tion of the infantry soldier for battle. 

In the training of infantry and dismounted cavalry for 
combat, those who have tried it out, find that a point is even- 
tually reached, where further progress seems impracticable, 
except such as might be gained by actual experience in war. 

Major Caldwell shows us in his little work that among 
our officers, there is a tendency to assume that this limit has 
been arrived at much sooner that is really the case. He ad- 
vocates carrying this instruction much further than is now 
generally believed to be possible. 

The author recognizes the intell gence of the rank and file 
of our army and, in order to insure perfect teamwork, he favors 
letting both non-commissioned officers and privates know as 
much of the orders, upon which tactical action is to be based, 
as is possible. He believes that on account of the natural 
aptitude of the American soldier, this will result in greater co- 
ord nation on the field of battle. 


*“FIVE TACTICAL PRINCIPLES AND UNIFORM TACTICAL TRAINING.’’—By 
V. A. Caldwell, Major, Twenty-fifth Infantry, U. S. Army. Schofield Bar- 
racks, H. T., Dec. 31, 1915. The Geo. Banta Publishing Company, Mena- 
sha, Wisconsin. 
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The author explains that the five tactical principles, under- 
lying all tactical instruction, are equally applicable to the ordi- 
nary avocations of civil life and he proposes to make use of this 
fact, to gain the early interest of the recruit, by showing him 
that his new work is based on common-sense principles, just 
as it ought to be, for one who intends to engage in civil prusuits. 

Major Caldwell is firmly convinced that we must adopt 
short enlistments with the colors so that each year the army 
will turn back to the country as large a proportion of trained 
men as is possible. The time has come when the officers of 
our mobile army must face this proposition, and those who 
longer stand in the way of its fulfillment, will be working against 
the best interests of the army and of our country. 

The following typographical error is noted on page 30, 
about the middle, ‘‘—-—— a tactical principle is and ever will 
be a rule of thumb” should read ‘‘—-——— a tactical principle 


is not and never will be a rule of thumb.”’ 
N. F. M. 


This little pamphlet published by the Philip- 
pine Branch of the Army Relief Society will 


First Days 


in Manila. ; 
be found most useful and instructive to anyone 


about to visit the Philippines. It contanis the information 
that is needed on arrival by any new comer and will be equally 
appreciated by anyone making a second tour after a lapse of a 
few years. 

Among other things, the following are explained: ‘‘Ser- 
vants and their wages; Household utensils and furniture—where 
to purchase; Automobiles, calesas, and liveries and their 
prices; Hotels and boarding-houses and their prices; Transpor- 
tation—Ferry and Railroad schedules; Laundry; Clothing—uni- 
form, seamstresses; Quarters; How to prepare for a visit to 
Baguio. 

The pamphlet will be found on all transports or may be ob- 
tained free on application to Mrs. R. S. Fitch, care Captain 
R. 5. Fitch, Cavalry, A. D. C., Headquarters Central Depart- 
ment, Chicago, Ill. 
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A small pamphlet of thirty pages describing 


Patrols, ae 7 ; : 
‘ the need for instruction of our men in these 1m- 
Scouting, A S 2 
. portant branches of the service of information 
Messages.* 


and detailing how to give it. 

A clearly stated little monograph that will be found of great 
value as a text book in non-commissioned officer’s school. Any 
company commander that takes up the systematic study of this 
book with his men will be amply repaid for the cost in time and 


money. 
. This interesting Ok deals wi ad- 
The First This interesting book d als with the ad 
mene ventures of those first seven divisions, on which 


eae , England staked her reputation, her riches, 
Divisions. and her sovereignty, to stop the German host 
which invaded Belgium. Covering as it does, the work of the 
British army from Mons to Ypres during the first three months 
of the Great War, it is probably the most important con- 
tribution from any source which has as yet appeared, and con- 
tains much information hitherto unavailable to the public. 

The gallant deeds of the ‘‘Seven Divisions’ are of special 
interest to American readers, because as with us at Santiago-de- 
Cuba, they are the deeds of England’s regular army, which, as 
the author puts it, ‘‘saved the national honour in the acutest 
crisis in history.” 

At the beginning of the Great War, England and ourselves 
were the only ones of the great powers which had no scientific 
system of military service; her small but well trained regular 
army had sufficed for the many “‘small wars”’ in which she had 
engaged, and the storm found her, as it would find us, almost 
totally unprepared for what has proved to be the greatest holo- 
caust in history. The experience of these regulars is therefore 
a great object lesson to us, because were we threatened with in- 


**“PATROLS, SCOUTING, MESSAGES.”’ By First Lieutenant K. A. Joyce, 
Sixth Cavalry. U.S. Cavalry Association, Agents. Price 25 cents. 

+“THE First SEVEN DIVISIONS.” Being a detailed account of the 
fighting from Mons to Ypres, by Captain Ernest W. Hamilton, 11th Hussars. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1916. Price $1.50. 
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vasion, we too would have to stake all on the heroic resistance 
of our small, well-trained regular army, until an army of vol- 
unteers or conscripts could be raised, equipped, trained, and put 
in the field. The present mobilization of the national militia 
on our southern frontier has brought home to many of us, the 
great length of time necessary to develop a trained. soldier, 
and has made it extremely improbable whether, under our 
present military system, we would be as fortunate as was 
England in stemming the tide of invasion of our homes and 
firesides. . 

While not dealing with tactical deductions as to the 
lessons of the war, the narrative is nevertheless of the greatest 
interest in its apparent historical accuracy, and describes in 
great detail the valor and heroism which surrounded the retreat 
from Mons to the Marne, and the subsequent advance to the 
line of the Aisne. As the author, Lord Hamilton observes: 
‘Nothing can ever surpass as a story of simple, sublime pluck, 
the history of the first three months of England’s participation 
in the war.” 

The cavalryman will take heart in repeated, detailed ac- 
counts of cavalry charges between British and German mounted 
troops, particularly in the initial clash near Mons, and during 
the stubborn retreat of the British division, contesting every 
inch of the enemy’s advance on Paris or Calais. More especi- 
ally perhaps, will the cavalryman appreciate the many occa- 
sions where cavalry units held in reserve, were rushed to weak 
spots in the hard-pressed British line, and repeatedly saved the 
day for Great Britain by fighting dismounted until the crisis 
was passed, when they resumed their position as a mobile reserve, 
ready to fight mounted or dismounted. This appears to have 
taken place over and over again, not alone in the mobile opera- 
tions ending at the Aisne, but in the trench warfare which 
followed, and which has since marked a new epoch (or the re- 
vival of an old epoch) in the tactical handling of mobile forces. 

The one criticism of the mechanical production of the 
book, is that the four maps which accompany it, are not in keep- 
ing with the really high standard of the rest of the work. But 
it is well worth reading by the military student as well as the 
casual reader, who may have heretofore had but a hazy idea of 
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the gigantic task which confronted England’s ‘‘regulars,’”’ 
when they saved their country from what would probably have 
resulted in territorial invasion, had the regular army not 
immolated itself to such an extent’as to have been practically 


annihilated. 


CD: &. 


























Editor’s Cable 














Our Editor, Colonel E. B. Fuller, being seriously but not 
dangerously ill at the time the present JOURNAL was being pre- 
pared for the printer, Major Eltinge, completed the number and 
corrected the proof of such articles as did not pertain to the 
Mounted Service Schools Section. Lieut. Col. C. D. Rhodes, 
volunteered to do all work, including correcting the proof, for 
that section. All errors, omissions, etc., are chargeable to Maj. 
Eltinge who will receive all complaints. 


VOTE ON CHANGE OF LOCATION. 


The proposed changes in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion which would move the Headquarters of the Association to 
Washington, D. C., are recommended to the attention of all 
members. Please vote today and mail your vote to the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 

It is suggested that members name Colonel! Fuller or Col- 
onel Rice as their proxy as these two are the only cavalry officers 
now at Fort Leavenworth, whose stay there until the Annual 
Meeting is at all assured. 

In this connection, it is desirable for all members to con- 
sider that a change of Editors will be necessary immediately 
after the Annual Meeting. Colonel Fuller has long been con- 
sidering the advisability of releasing himself from the im- 
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mense amount of work required of the Editor and now feels it 


necessary to sever his connection w th the JOURNAL. 

Only those who have been familiar with the work at the 
Headquarters of the Association know how invaluable Colonel 
Fuller’s services have been and how difficult it will be to secure 
anyone who can fill his place. Much as we regret it, we must 
now doso. Therefore every member of the Association should 
give thought to the subject and lend his best efforts to securing 


a new Editor. 





